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450 The Vouce of Rachel Weeping, etc. 


THE VOICEOFRACHELWEEPING. Some have barely the down on the lip, 





Bexorum, 1914. Smiling yet from the new-won spurs, 
‘ Their wounds are rubies, glowing and 
Beloved, little beloved, where shall I deep 
find you? Their scaz ethyst—glorious s 
Not at the ends of the earth, in the siete sacs beastie 
depths of the sea, : Michael’s army hath many new men, 
On the winds, in the stars, in the deso- Gravest Knights that may sit in stall, 
late spaces of heaven. Kings and Captains, a shining train, 
Yesterday mine, today you have But the little young Knights are dear- 
ceased to be! est of all. 


The kings of the earth and the rulers paradise now is the soldiers’ land, 


take counsel together, Their own country its shining sod, 
But your voice and your eyes that Comrades all in a merry band; 
looked love to my eyes are gone. And the young Knights’ laughter 
Fire and rapine and sword are flaming pleaseth God. 
around me, Katharine Tynan. 


They have ravished my childfrom my png Nation. 
life, and my life goes on. 





Beloved, little beloved, where shall I BY THE MARGIN OF THE GREAT 
find you? DEEP 


yr erst tenia mg amile Wien the breath of: twilight Blows to 
‘ : é flame the misty skies, 
And the nino of roe tes I knew was (At tee Vaiekules daphne, Viclet glow 
as naugnt to the rending and silver gleam 


Of my body and spirit and soulin this with their magic flood me through the 
travail of death. gateway of the eyes; 
I am one with the twilight’s dream. 





All religions forsake, and philosophies 


fail me : 
Peet When the trees and skies and fields are 
lagi “we primal mother I stand can tn dethy toned 
P Ect fae! 3 Every heart of man is rapt within the 
One wild question cries in my night and cs sthees tennes: " 
the answer Full of peace and sleep and dreams in 


Comes not—His sky is silent, His 


the vast quietude, 
earth a stone. 


I am one with their hearts at rest. 


God of our fathers—speak, reveal, en- 


From our immemorial joys of hearth 


lighten! 
Lo, with despair my soul grows wan and home and love , 
and wild! Strayed away along the margin of the 


Yet, O God, h not, heed me not, unknown tide, ; 
~e pico a scgalaiiidinies All its reach of soundless calm can thrill 


Gee ars Sl with her, any ohild! me far above 
y let it be we oe ei Word or touch from the lips beside. 


The Saturday Review. 
Aye, and deep and deep and deeper let 





NEW HEAVEN. me drink and draw 
From the olden fountain more than 
Paradise now has many a Knight, light or peace or dream, 
Many a lordkin, many lords, Such primeval being as o’erfills the 
Glimmer of armor, dinted and bright, heart with awe, 
The young Knights have put on new Growing one with its silent stream. 


swords. A. E. 
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OUR NEAREST AND DEAREST ENEMIES. 


The undisputed currency among the 
Allied peoples of outgrown political 
theories is among the main sources of 
those fatal mistakes which have enabled 
their enemies to score palpable successes 
in diplomacy and war. For it can no 
longer be gainsaid that shortsighted- 
ness in preparing and blunders in execu- 
ting our schemes have done more for the 
enemy than his own sagacity and skill. 
Outspoken Germans own as much. 
One of the frankest* among them 
avows, for instance, that the military 
situation resulting from our many re- 
verses is due to our oversights and 
stumbles rather than to Germany’s 
greater numericai strength | This fact, 
which has long pressed for general 
recognition, is barbed with an ex- 
cruciating sting which may, however, 
become an inspiriting stimulus. For it is 
still possible to dislodge the cause 
before the effect has become irreparable. 

Our effete system of governance, 
with its roots in a dead past and its 
blighting shadow flung across the pres- 
ent and future of the nation, must be 
swept away. The illusions with which 
it is warping British thought and 
sapping British force must be dis- 
pelled. We shall have to forswear once 
for all the comfortable doctrine that 
effects can be had without adequate 
causes, and that tidal waves of cosmic 
magnitude can be kept from breaking 
by homeopathic drops of olive oil. 
If we really desire the ends we must 
resolutely employ efficacious means. 
Down to the present moment our be- 
havior bespeaks utter disregard of this 
maxim in almost every public depart- 

*Maximilian Harden propounded those 
and kindred views in a lecture recently de- 
livered in Hamburg. He is gifted with sharp- 
ness of sight. But any person of common 
sense and average information could make 
this discovery unaided. 

tParenthetically I may add that when the 
truth becomes own the world will be 
amazed to learn with how few troops our 


adversaries are holding their western front 
us. 


ment except the Ministry of Munitions 
For this the system is to blame. 

None of the public servants of the 
nation has been lacking in any of the 
qualities which a nice sense of duty or 
an ethically-trained will could bestow. 
And for inborn or inbred limitations 
no man can be held respgasible. One 
and all they have done their best. 
But they stand for a system which has 
lost its efficacy, and is no more applic- 
able to the present world-welter than 
is the law of Moses to the require- 
ments of the twentieth century of grace. 
And unless that system, together with 
its old parliamentary doctrines, its 
cherished traditions of liberty, its 
sharply accentuated individualism, its 
conservative predilections, and its in- 
sular illusions be speedily readjusted 
to the new conditions, much that is 
precious, not only to the race but also 
to civilized man generally, will be swept 
away into history by the Teuton tide 
of which ‘the present war is but the first 
inrush. 

As no individual can live in peace 
against the will of his neighbors, so no 
nation can hope to lead a quiet exis- 
tence aloof from the hardships of mili- 
tarism if even one powerful and ambi- 
tious race is determined to assail and 
despoil it. Now that is Britain’s 
position towards Germany. And this 
sinister influence will continue until 
such time as one of the two nations has 
ceased to be a world-Power. That 
fate might already have overtaken the 
Teutons had we not unaccountably 
thrown away opportunities which placed 
the final victory within our reach. 
True, that was done with the best 
intentions by honest champions of a 
superannuated system operating with 
worthless standards and rusty canons. 
And what has been will continue to be 
unless a new leaf be turned. If that be 
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possible—and my lively faith in the 
British race forbids me to assume that 
any human effort is too much for its 
enterprise, self-denial, or staying pow- 
ers—then there is nothing for it but to 
bow to the decree of Fate. As the 
Germans forced us to embark on this 
most sanguinary struggle in human 
history, so they are now forcing us not 
merely into obligatory military service, 
but also inte all the other practical and 
permanent consequences of militarism. 
It is Hobson’s choice. 

At the opening of the war the British 
Government can hardly be said to have 
consciously discerned more than the 
proximate ends of the policy which 
circumstance had suddenly imposed 
upon it. Respecting the ways and 
means of securing those aims, and the 
time which the effort would require the 
minds of most of our leaders were 
blank. Indeed, one is tempted to say 
that even now neither the nation nor 
its rulers have a sufficiently far-reaching 
vision of the changes which the adop- 
tion of those ways and means must 
bring about in the social and political 
life of the people. Deep-seated in the 
consciousness of the individual and of 
the community is a vague, all-pervading 
feeling that after the war things will 
revert to their old grooves, and that 
business, pleasure, politics and pur- 
suits will go on as before. And that 
semi-conscious conviction is the source 
of many of the irrational likes and dis- 
likes which astonish our friends and 
delight our foes—of the strong aver- 
sion to obligatory military service, for 
example; of the relish with which we 
continue to confine our attention to 
parts instead of surveying the whole of a 
problem in all its bearings; and of deal- 
ing in half-measures in lieu of adopting a 
comprehensive policy of thorough. A 
concrete instance, taken from the cur- 
rent events of the Near East, may 
enable the reader to realize the baleful 
effects of the happy-go-lucky tactics 
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which have survived into the seven- 
teenth month of the new epoch. 

The Allies’ mistakes have ~ been 
catalogued by an observant German 
who saw Bismarck at work.* The 
earliest one on which he dwells is the 
fatuous way in which we abstained from 
an attack on the Dardanelles until the 
Goeben and the Breslau had got in. 
Next came the Gallipoli enterprise as 
it was executed. The real significance - 
of that operation is to be sought not 
merely in the appalling loss it entailed 
of life and money, but in the tremen- 
dous moral effect it produced in the 
Balkan Peninsula and in the Moslem 
East, and in the still more sinister 
consequences which its failure and final 
abandonment will yet involve. As the 
Japanese victory over Russia in the 
Manchurian campaign shook the faith 
of the millions of Orientals who had 
theretofore believed in the white man and 
trembled, so now the confidence of the 
Moslem world in itself is heightened 
immeasurably, and its estimate of the 
great Colonial Powers has fallen in 
proportion.t 

The truth would seem to be that none 
of the crucial problems was treated by 
the Allies with reference to the ground 
ideas of a rounded plan. Each little 
occurrence was dealt with by itself on 
its own merits, and at most with refer- 
ence to the general principles of inter- 
national Whiggism. And this failure 
to rise to the cardinal principles of lat- 
ter-day military and diplomatic strategy 
involved in the various episodes marks 
almost every phase of the struggle, and 
seems inseparable from the Allies’ 
mode of thought and action. Is this a 
premonitory token of Fate, the first 
characters of the writing on the wall? 

Confining one’s attention to the Bal- 
kan aspect of the world-problem, one 


*Maximilian Harden, editor and proprietor 
of the Zukunft. One of his recent cles in 
that publication is worth » on 
principle Fas est et ab hoste doceri 


+Harden’s lecture in Hamburg, cf. Times, 
November 16th, 1915. 
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is struck with the Allies’ slowness to 
discern the leadings of interest and the 
promptings of duty there. 
round with a maze of petty motives 
which, compared with the common 
aim, were but as a drop of water to the 
ocean, they endeavored to further 
this one without impairing that, and 
when rapidity of decision was essential 
to success they calmly waited to see 
further, and meanwhile let the oppor- 
tunity slip by unutilized. Only their 
optimism grew and throve on that 
succession of chances and misses. For 
their faith is like that of Tertullian. 

Soon after Germany had declared war 
Venizelos inquired of the British Minis- 
ter in Athens how Great Britain would 
behave if an attack were made on the 
Greek fleet by the Turks. He may 
have had in mind the Goeben and the 
Breslau at the time. I know how un- 
easy in mind they made him. The 
answer which the British Foreign 
Secretary is said to have returned was 


virtually this: ‘‘Turkey’s neutrality is 
of primary importance to the Entente, 
which hopes to see it preserved. But if 
Turkey were guilty of the aggression 
alluded to, we should not hesitate to 


espouse the cause of Greece.” That 
encouragement moved Venizelos power- 
fully and gave a strong impetus to his 
activity. He thereupon set to work, in 
concert with Take Jonescu, to revive 
the Balkan League. The aim was 
worthy of the two statesmen. Had it 
been attained it would have shortened 
the war considerably. To my thinking, 
however, it was unattainable. But 
even if it had been feasible, it could 
have been compassed only by persons 
or institutions situated outside the 
Balkans and devoid of interests there. 
Venizelos, the object of hatred and 
mistrust, was disqualified, for it was he 
who had signed the treaty of Bucharest 
and infuriated the Bulgars by wresting 
from them Kavalla and the adjacent 
districts. 


Hemmed - 
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The Entente Powers were a hundred 
leagues from statesmanship and good 
sense when they undertook to re-estab- 
lish the Balkan League and employed 
as their agent in the work of recon- 
struction the man who was looked upon 
by the Bulgars as their cleverest and 
therefore most dangerous enemy. Fur- 
ther, knowing as they knew that the 
trinity of neutral Kinglets, despite its 
general compact with the Kaiser, would 
be attracted by the victor, whoever he 
might be, and drawn into his orbit 
irresistibly, one of their first moves 
ought surely to have been to keep the 
three from acquiring faith in the mili- 
tary supremacy of the Teutons. But 
no such effort was ever made or con- 
templated. One of the most potent 
German weapons in the present struggle 
is their Press organization abroad. It 
may be described as a gigantic hyp- 
notizing machine which has hitherto 
conferred on them advantages second 
only to those of their heavy artillery 
and their Zeppelins. But the Allies 
have not yet even considered the ad- 
visability of organizing a counter 
agency. They are much too clean- 


‘handed, forsooth, to compete with the 


race of “dirty fighters” in the use of 
disgusting weapons. The chivalrous 
traditions of war must be kept uncon- 
taminated. If we win we must win in 
congruity with the hallowed old rules 
and traditions, not otherwise. 
Venizelos’ main motive was to stay 
Germany’s march on Constantinople. 
The means he at first proposed to em- 
ploy were a defensive and offensive 
treaty uniting all the Balkan States in 
a military league, and then a combined 
campaign in aid of the Serbs—for Veni- 
zelos is a confirmed optimist. He 
imagined that Serbia could be got to 
lose her grasp of Macedonia, and that by 
dint of that tremendous sacrifice Bul- 
garia’s hostility would be disarmed, 
as though any gifts and marks of 
friendship could win over the insatiable 
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Bulgars! But hard facts soon shat- 
tered these amiable fancies. To the 
exhortations and demands made by 
the easy-going League-weavers King 
Peter and his people entered a resolute 
demurrer. Why should they alone 
defray the cost of an undertaking 
profitable to all? Why should not 
Greece give up Kavalla and lessen to 
that extent the sacrifice expected of 
Serbia? 

Venizelos answered that there were 
cogent reasons why this could not be, 
and refused to budge from his position. 
Days, weeks, months lapsed, and while 
this aimless palaver was going on Ger- 
many and Bulgaria were concerting 
their schemes against the Allies. In 
March, 1915, the German-Austrian-Bul- 
garian plan of campaign against Ser- 
bia was already drafted, revised, and 
approved in Berlin. Whether the En- 
tente Powers believed in the existence 
of a covenant between the Kinglets 
and the Kaiser is a moot point. But 
they felt reasonably sure that no such 
compact would keep the neutral Balkan 
States from throwing in their lot with 
the Allies if the Allies were marching to 
final victory. And this conviction re- 
posed on a bedrock of experimental 
fact. After the battle of the Marne, 
for example, and during the sequence 
of Austria’s defeats in Galicia, Bukovina, 
and Hungary, the Entente star being 
in the ascendant, the force of attrac- 
tion put forth by the Allies was irre- 
sistible to Balkan neutrals. Thus the 
King of the Hellenes, who had had incul- 
cated upon him by Venizelos the neces- 
sity of standing well with the Powers 
that ruled the seas, being further im- 
pressed by their land victories, made a 
spontaneous offer to one of the Entente 
powers of his army and his fleet. This 
from the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, from 
the man who subsequently broke his 
word to Serbia and has lately been 
scheming to break his word to Britain 
and France, was something to marvel at. 
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A gracious telegram from the King of : 
that State embodied a suitable acknowl- 
edgment of this mark of friendship. 
King Constantine assured the Entente 
monarch that the interests of the two 
nations in the Levant were not and 
would never be divergent. And to his 
subsequent inquiry whether prompt 
succor would be sent to him if, 
in the course of helping Serbia, his 
troops were attacked by the Bulgars, 
an affirmative answer was promptly 
returned. . 

Here then was Greece won over 
without a diplomatic effort, the ripe 
fruit dropping gently into the lap of 
the Entente, all that was required being 
to let it fall and to hold it. This was 
indeed a rare and precious opportunity 
of which the scheming Teutons could 
not deprive us. It would enable us to 
drive a wedge between the Turks and 
the Germans, to knock out the former, 
hem in the latter, spare the valuable 
lives of tens of thousands of Britons, 
and bring the desired peace within our 
visual range. Indeed, the only way in 
which we could lose that chance was by 
throwing it away. Well, we threw it 
away. That happened before Turkey 
had slipped from our grasp. 

Bulgaria, who was playing the usual 
double game in vogue in the Balkans 
refused to entertain any proposal for 
the revival of the Balkan League, unless 
and until she had first received 
the Macedonian province from Serbia 
as well as Kavalla with the adjacent 
territory from Greece. 

Those were her terms: from them 
she would not swerve. And they were 
debated seriously and amicably by 
the Entente Governments. Those con- 
versations and agreements take us to 
the end of December, 1914, when the 
scheme of an expedition against Gal- 
lipoli was first seriously mooted, and in 
connection with that the prospect was 
held out to Greece of vast territorial 
aggrandizement in Asia Minor. The 
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lure was tempting; and, having bal- 
anced the risks against the probable 
‘gains, Venizelos at last signified his 
willingness to make the sacrifice de- 
manded. But he hedged round his 
acquiescence with shrewdly set condi- 
tions, the chief of which was that Bul- 
garia should march against the enemies 
of the Entente Powers, that being the 
principal object of the Coalition. Ser- 
bia, however, was still recalcitrant. 
She could not sever her connection 
with the cherished province that had 
cost her the best blood of her 
people. Utter annihilation, her patri- 
ots cried, is preferable to the loss of 
Macedonia. Like Boyle Roche, they 
would fain sacrifice the whole in order 
to save a part. In the policy of the 
Allies down to the present moment 
the part has invariably proved to be 
greater than the whole. 

Toiling and moiling, like Sisyphus, 
the Entente now solicited Serbia, now 
sued Bulgaria, now adjured Greece 
and Roumania, and sternly drowned 
the voices of those domestic critics who 
called attention to the hopelessness, the 
mischievousness of its exertions. To- 
wards the two _ ex-convicts, Rado- 
slavoff and Tontcheff,* Entente di- 
plomacy was deferential, almost obse- 
quious, while the pair and their master 
were chuckling in secret at the gulli- 
bility of the Great Powers. At last 
they had to show their hands. In 
late December Bulgaria concluded her 
loan in Germany, whereupon Venizelos, 
who knows the Bulgars somewhat, 
gave up the scheme which, had he 
known them better, he would never 
have entertained. But the Allies were 
still loth to suspect treachery. 

In the meanwhile, one of the Entente 
Powers put forward the suggestion 
that troops be despatched in aid of the 
Serbs to invade Austria by the river 

*Both these statesmen were convicted of 
corruption and other misdemeanors by the 
High Court of Justice in Sofia on June 4th. 


1903, and condemned to eight months’ 
imprisonment. 
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Save. And the plan acquiring a certain 
consistence, the British Foreign Office 
was asked by the military authorities 
whether Greece would permit the 
transport of troops along the Salonica 
railway. According to my information, 
the Foreign Office, in lieu of putting the 
question, turned it and asked whether 
Greece would hasten to the aid of her 
ill-starred neighbor and ally, adding 
that if she did Entente troops would 
enter Macedonia and keep the Bulgars 
meanwhile in check. But this pro- 
posal was not accepted by Greece, who 
quoted General Pau to prove that the 
danger of such an operation was ab- 
solutely deterrent. The small States 
cannot afford to risk their armiés in 
mere adventures. 

Admiral Carden proceeded in Febru- 
ary to attack the Dardanelles with 
naval forces. Venizelos brightened up 
at this. Dazzling Oriental vistas opened 
out before his mental eye, leading 
up to Aya Sofia in Constantine’s city. 
Confident of the success of the opera- 
tion, he felt certain that it would draw 
all the Balkan peoples to our side 
irresistibly and was minded that Greece 
should be the first. And it certainly 
would have had this effect. Therefore 
he at once offered three divisions to 
co-operate with us in Gallipoli.* Truly 
that was a bold move, and had his 
forecast been well grounded would 
have been a sound one. But Venizelos 
is not a military man and his judgment 
on technical points is subject to caution. 
Scrutinized by the Greek General 
Staff, the combined scheme was judged 
to be militarily unsound. With this 
verdict King Constantine, who had dis- 
played quite a keen interest in the entire 
subject, found himself in substantial 
agreement. The main objection taken 
to the part allotted to Greece was that 
it would split up and destroy the force 
of Constantine’s army without ade- 
quate returns. There were others. 

*On March 2d, 1915. 
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with the Allies’ request was the proxi- 
mate cause of Venizelos’ resignation. 
He and King Constantine had never 
hit it off together. It is not merely a 
lack of mutual sympathy that char- 
acterizes their relations. Positive an- 
tipathy keeps them apart, like that 
which prevailed between the present 
King of Sweden and the late Karl 
Staaf, his ex-Premier. The frequent 
and irritating friction between Venizelos 
and Constantine had rendered their 
co-operation at first painful and at last 
unfruitful. 

Three army divisions was a generous 
offer in. the circumstances, for the realm 
disposes of only fifteen divisions all 
told. Perhaps the King thought it 
excessive? This question occurred to 
one or other of the Entente Powers, 
whose Government fancied that if a 
less numerous contingent were asked 
for it would be given. In any case, 
there could be no harm in asking. The 
Entente, in the person of our Minister, 
thereupon reduced the original demand 
by two-thirds, and applied for only one 
Greek division and the fleet, believing 
that the King would have no objec- 
tion to co-operate to this extent, as he 
was personally most desirous of entering 
Constantinople in triumph, and would 
presumably be willing to pay the price. 
But here again we were astray. For 
with Constantine the question was not 
solely whether Greece could or could 
not spare a division, but also whether 
the military investment was safe or 
perilous. And on this aspect of the 
matter he had very decided views. 
For he had been asked previously 
what his opinion was about the chances 
of our attack on Gallipoli, and his 
answer. was emphatically unfavorable. 
To warrant the enormous sacrifices 
involved it must, be said, be attacked 
at both ends simultaneously and with 
not less than two hundred thousand 
men. Consequently, the troops ac- 
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The King’s consequent refusal to comply 












tually available being relatively few 
were also insufficient. The scale on 
which the enterprise had been con- © 
ceived was, he urged, much too petty, 
not only to achieve the end directly, 
but even to rally Bulgaria, whose co- 
operation would be most helpful. 
And, in view of Bulgaria’s probable 
opposition, it behooved Greece to be 
prudent and Constantine to be wary. 
His view in brief was this: ‘‘ If you Allies 
are only strong enough, we will all come 
in. If you are just too weak, your 
labor is lost.”” And they were far too 


weak. 
Gounaris succeeded Venizelos as 
Premier, while Zographos took his 


place as Foreign Secretary. Thus Ger- 
many’s star was rising in Greece and 
Baron Schenk became the astrologer- 
royal. But, in spite of the King’s 
sudden spurts of wilfulness, he and his 
environment were still under the domin- 
ion of fear. Belief in the Allies’ final 
victory was general, and knowledge of 
the Allies’ power over Greece was salu- 
tary. What the Athens Ministers ap- 
prehended was that the Entente might 
compel the nation to make the terri- 
torial concessions demanded by Bul- 
garia, and also to take an active part 
in a military adventure which would 
prove ruinous to the nation. They 
also feared the Bulgars. By way of 
obviating these dangers the Govern- 
ment, as represented by Zographos, 
proposed to enter the. arena forthwith 
and invade Turkish Thrace with the 
entire Greek army. At the same time 
they did not actually refuse to help in 
Gallipoli, but they observed that the. 
chance of serving any good purpose by 
landing troops there was so slender that 
the utmost they would consent to would 
be the despatch of men to those places 
only which had been made secure by 
the British. ‘ 
What this plan amounted to was an 
invasion of Thrace with or without 
Bulgaria’s consent, but contingent on 
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Entente guarantees being forthcoming 
for the integrity of all Greece’s pos- 
sessions. The offer was acceptable. 
It was most advantageous. A states- 
man would have closed with it in a 
twinkling. For it would have saved 
tens of thousands of lives, shortened the 
war, and brought the Allies within 
sight of the goal. That such an oppor- 
tunity should have recurred again after 
the neglect of so many others was a 
godsend. But, alas! like the others it 
came and went and left no trace. This 
time it was entirely disregarded— 
passed over in silence. That was a 
fair specimen of the working of the 
cumbrous old mechanism employed by 
the Allies. The Entente, it appears 
could not risk giving umbrage to his 
Majesty Ferdinand of Bulgaria, or to 
their Excellencies the ex-convicts Rado- 
slavoff and Tontcheff, in whose un- 
tarnished honor it placed its trust. 
And any communication to Bulgaria 
raising the points mentioned by Greece 
—especially the guarantee that would 
have covered Kavalla—would have 
imparted intense acuteness to the ques- 
tion of the contentious zones. And 
the Entente was busy grafting brother- 
ly love on the Serbs, Bulgarians, and 
Greeks. 

In that way an unexpectedly advan- 
tageous offer, which would have proved 
the turning-point in ths campaign,was, 
my Athens friends informed me, simply 
left unanswered, to the disgust of those 
who made it. We may criticise the 
G-eeks to our hearts’ content, and their 
conduct undoubtedly calls for un- 
diluted censure. Bankrupt in honor, 
their conception of international moral- 
ity is becoming a by-word. But are 
they no; entitled in turn to rail at us 
for our suicidal folly which, before their 
fall, put them in the wrong while cut- 
ting the ground from under our own 
feet? ; 
Perseverance and optimism charac- 
terized the Allies, even in conjunctures 
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that would have attuned other peoples 
to blank despair. In this case the 
French Minister at Athens, putting 
himself in relation with Prince George, 
cast around for some other combination 
which would keep Greece and the Allies 
together. And they imagined a scheme 
by which Greece would abandon her 
neutrality, give us the co-operation of 
her fleet, and keep her army concen- 
trated in Macedonia. That arrange- 
ment would, they held, meet all require- 
ments. The two authors of this ex- 
pedient were not a little disappointed, 
therefore, when the King negatived it 
on the ground that it left the Kavalla 
question still hanging like a Damocles’ 
sword over the nation’s head. And 
he was resolved to hold on to Kavalla, 
come what might. Shortly afterwards 
Constantine fell ill, and for a time that 
seemed an eternity things remained 
quiescent. 

Before the King was convalescent 
the lively faith which Venizelos 
and most of his countrymen had felt 
in the expedition to force the Dar- 
danelles and capture Constantinople 
had paled and waned, and given place 
to surprise and grief and apprehension. 
Our failure at Gallipoli and Russia’s 
reverses everywhere were having a 
marked effect on all the Balkan neu- 
trals. At a technical council held in 
Sofia in early summer the conclusion 
was reached ,that the Central Empires 
were sure to win, and therefore the 
King’s agreement with the Kaiser must 
be carried into effect as soon as the two 
contracting parties were ready and the 
situation was ripe. The analysis to 
which the whole campaign had been 
subjected by the military authorities 
of Sofia was impartial and thorough, 
and, right or wrong, the conclusions 
drawn were unbiased. 

As soon as it became clear that the 
Gallipoli campaign would be neither 
short nor successful the Entente, and 
in especial its British spokesman, 
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decided that the only way to save Ser- 
bia was to buy off Bulgaria by granting 
her all she asked for. Therefore he 
set his hand to the work which Venizelos 
had attempted unsuccessfully six 
months before. He began by telling 
the Serbs that military succor was 
out of the question, and that their 
salvation ‘must be bought by painful 
sacrifice: Macedonia must be disgorged. 
He also informed Greece that the ques- 
tion she had so long put off was at last 
actual and pressing; Kavalla must be 
consigned to Bulgaria in order to rescue 
from sheer ruin an ally who had merited 
well of us all. 

But the representative of the Entente 
spoke to men who had grown hard of 
hearing. He then used all the arts of 
suasion and all the arguments suggested 
by the desperate situation. At last 
the Serbs, after heated discussions 
among themselves, consented to the 
transfer of about ninety-nine per cent 
of Bulgaria’s demands. But their res- 
ervations on the subject of Prilep were 
calculated to wreck the whole transac- 
tion, had it been more than a Balkan 
comedy with Ferdinand for playwright 
and actor. Prilep was the spoonful 
of tar in a jar of honey. But to Fer- 
dinand the whole thing was a gigantic 
hoax. King Constantine, mindful of 
his own private arrangement with the 
Kaiser, met the demand for Kavalla 
with a decided negative. ‘‘He de- 
clined to make any territorial sacrifices 
for Serbia.”” Nor could he well do 
otherwise, seeing that he was also 
. secretly resolved to repudiate the solemn 
obligations which he and his people had 
assumed towards that ill-starred nation 
and to violate his pledged trothin order 
to win favor in the eyes of his Prussian 
brother-in-law. The statesmen of the 
Entente, comfortably ensconced in the 
cloud castle of Balkan coalition, were 
firstrudely shaken and then suffered 
a painful fall. 

Those refusals clenched the matter 
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formally. Bulgaria seized on them as 
pretexts for mobilizing. At this point 
was enacted an episode on which great 
stress has been laid by Serbian politi- 
cians, and greater stress will be laid 
by the impartial historian. It is not 
beyond my ambition, though it may be 
beyond the means now at my disposal 
to anticipate the judgment of the latter. 
A day or two after Bulgaria’s mobiliza- 
tion had begun the Serbian Govern- 
ment intimated that their military 
authorities recommended an attack on 
her before she could complete the opera- 
tion. They had no doubt whatever 
that she would use her troops against 
Serbia in combination with those of 
Germany and Austria, and they knew 
that now was the auspicious moment 
for action. How would Great Britain 
and her Allies look upon this move? 
As may be expected, the British For- 
eign Secretary replied* discouragingly 
on grounds that may readily be im- 
agined. An invasion of Bulgaria, who 
still proclaims through Radoslavoff 
that she is an innocent little nation 
tremulous for her safety, would smack 
of the preventive type of warfare in 
which Germany alone is privileged to 
indulge. If Bulgaria should turn trai- 
tor, well, Greece, who is also mobilizing 
will give a good account of her. Serbia 
had better wait and see. 

It is alleged that that reply gravely 
aggravated our responsibility. For ‘‘it 
was naturally regarded by Serbia as a 
disapproval of her proposal, and she 
lost the advantage of her already com- 
pleted mobilization and of the ten days 
—September 27th to October 6th— 
which elapsed before the German at- 
tack upon the Danube began. More- 
over, it had the disastrous effect of 
throwing the weight of the Serbian 
arms upon the northern instead of the 
eastern front. Had the Serbian main 


armies opposed Bulgaria, and had the 
Danube front been held by rearguards 
*On September 27th. 
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alone, the Serbian armies might have 
retired upon Salonica in case of failure, 
and there have united with the Allies.’’* 

The points raised by these state- 
ments are so delicate and far-reaching 
that I made an inquiry into the matter, 
with the assistance of competent mili- 
tary men who had studied it. And 
what they affirm is so important a 
contribution to the subject that I 
cannot pass it over in silence. 

The Serbs, it is maintained, were not 
at that time in a position to carry out 
an attack on Bulgaria, because the 
bulk of their army was stationed along 
the Danube. In fact, there were no 
more than three divisions in Macedonia 
on the line Aegri-Palanka-Kotchana, 
and it was precisely the movement of 
those divisions that precipitated Bul- 
garia’s mobilization. Consequently, 
the attitude of Great Britain and her 
Allies on the moral aspect of a Serbian 
invasion of Bulgaria was wholly im- 
material to the issue. 

In order to be in a position to invade 
Bulgaria the Serbs ought to have 
moved their whole army into Mace- 
donia much earlier than the date of the 
mobilization. And they knew it. In 
fact, this expedient was actually sug- 
gested to them by the Allies while there 
was still time as an advantageous pre- 
lude to invasion. But they shrank 
from having recourse to it. What their 
motives were does not concern us here. 
The point is that if what I have just 
advanced on the authority of well- 
informed military vouchers be correct, 
it is hardly fair to accuse the British 
Government, which has quite enough 
sins of its own to answer for, of having 
hindered the Serbs from saving them- 
selves. Possibly it would have hin- 
dered them if the occasion had really 
arisen. But it did not arise. If King 
Peter’s General Staff had transported 
the bulk of the army to Macedonia 
some time before Bulgaria began to 


*Times, November 22d. 
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mobilize, then the Austro-German forces 
held back by Serbian rearguards, 
would have found it a very arduous 
task to take heavy artillery with them. 
Meanwhile the Serbs would not only 
have been suitably placed to deal with 
Bulgaria during her mobilization— 
had that plan found favor—but would 
also more easily have maintained their 
communications with Salonica, and 
obviated in advance the excuse alleged 
by Greece for not marching to help them. 

It is but fair to add, further, that the 
British Government had grounds for 
its conviction that if when Bulgaria 
mobilized she were to fall foul of Ser- 
bia, Greece would march to Serbia’s 
help. Venizelos had expressly as- 
sured the British Minister in Athens 
that King Constantine would consent 
to his people discharging their obliga- 
tions to the Serbs. And this assurance 
he had given, not as a private individual, 
but in his capacity as responsible 
Minister, and it was duly communicated 
to Sir Edward Grey. Formally, there- 
fore, the British Government is covered 
by this defense. But form is worse 
than nothing in a crisis like the present, 
when only those who deal in realities 
can help our cause. It was a fact, and 
ought to have been known and dis- 
counted as such, that Venizelos was 
but a shadow whose substance was the 
King. It ought to have been borne in 
mind that last spring Venizelos, with 
the King’s approval, had undertaken to 
concede Kavalla to Bulgaria under 
certain conditions, and that Constantine 
immediately afterwards repudiated the 
undertaking, and even denied that he 
had ever authorized it. And what 
had happened in spring might happen 
again in autumn. 

Venizelos and the King certainly 
discussed the subject. About that 
there is no doubt. Their conversation, 
it would seem, took plave in the fore- 
noon of a certain day.* When it was 


*September 21st. 
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over the Premier came away with the 
idea that the King had agreed to his 
asking Britain and France to make good 
the 150,000 men whom Serbia had by 
treaty to provide. The King on his 
part kept turning the matter over in 
his mind, and a few hours later sud- 
denly decided to get at Venizelos before 
he had made any statement to the 
foreign diplomatists. How he could 
have made any binding communication 
to them if he had not the Sovereign’s 
authorization is not quite clear. That 
same afternoon the Chief Court Cham- 
berlain, Count Merkati, telephoned to 
the Premier saying: ‘‘ Before you see the 
Entente Ministers his Majesty asks 
you to come and see him.” To that 
message the Minister made answer: 
“TI have seen them already,.and laid 
the proposal before them. The Minis- 
ter of France has accepted.” It is 
worth noting that the King did not 
then repudiate the arrangement, nor 
deny that he had given his authoriza- 
tion to make it. 

Thereupon the various measures 
already decided upon began to be car- 
ried out. Greece mobilized. The 
British and French Governments got 
together troops, munitions, transports 
with all possible expedition, and the 
British Foreign Secretary made the 
historic promise to ‘‘our friends in the 
Balkans”’ of all the help in our power 
‘without reserve and without qualifica- 
tions.” On October 2d the Greek 
Premier lodged a protest against the 
landing of the Allies, but only as a mere 
matter of form, for two days later in the 
Chamber he announced that he himself, 
as head of the Government, nad in- 
vited them. And it was only on the 
following day* that the King thought 
fit to come forward and repudiate his 
Minister, who thereupon resigned. 

Before the Allied troops began to 
land at Salonicat military experts of 


*October 5th. 
tThe first batch was landed at Salonica on 
October 7th. ’ 
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the highest standing were of opinion that 
it was too late to save Serbia. That was 
the view arrived at by Italian military 
officers, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience entitle them to be listened 
to with universal respect. It was also 
the judgment of the British General 
Staff, which based it on the same 
grounds.* And two days later the 
British War Council endorsed that 
verdict .+ 

In view of those conclusions it must 
be evident to the dullest apprehension 
that to despatch a relief expedition to 
the wilds of Serbia when relief was 
admittedly impossible was to assume 
responsibility of the gravest conceiv- 
able kind. It is further clear that if in 
spite of the discouraging conviction of 
the experts faith was still cherished in 
the possibility of saving Serbia, that 
faith should have been supplemented at 
once with works of unwonted mag- 
nitude. ‘Not less than four hundred 
thousand men could solve the problem 
—if it were stillsolvable—and they must 
reach their destination within ten or 
fourteen days,’’ was the sentence ut- 
tered by one of the foremost military 
men in Europe. I sought to transmit 
it to London by telegraph, but it was 
deemed. inopportune. 

When the fortnight was nearly up 
the nation was informed by Lord Lans- 
downe that we had landed 13,000 men, 
and were getting ready a larger force, 
but that the use to which the latter 
would be put when it arrived would 
depend upon the situation at that time. 
Hesitation was obviously the keynote 
of the situation even then. On October 
29th General Joffre arrived in London, 
and strongly advocated vigorous action 
in Macedonia by the Entente Powers. 
His pleading was so successful that, in 
the words of Sir Edward Carson, “‘the 
Government decided that what was too 

*On October 9th, 
+On October 11th, according to Sir Edward 


Carson in his letter of resignation (dated 
October 12th). 
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late three weeks before was in time 
three weeks after.’’* 

The narrative just ended deals only 
with a short span of time and acir- 
cumscribed space. Yet within those 
narrow limits almost every mistake 
conceivable in the circumstances was 
breezily committed. ‘At almost any 
and every period of the war, from 
August, 1914, down to July, 1915, the 
active military co-operation of all the 
Southeastern States was within our 
easy reach. Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Roumania would have fought our bat- 
tles, saved the fine flower of Britain’s 
youth, ended the war as we want it 
ended, and secured us lasting peace. 
But we forfeited the overwhelming 
odds in our favor by a mixture of short- 
sighted statesmanship, childlike candor, 
and upright intentions. Yet the heavier 
our losses the sprightlier grows our 
faith in the outcome.” 

All the successes which the Germans 
could secure by skill, audacity, or guile 


they seized unerringly, and every one 
of our chance advantages which they 
were powerless to snatch from us we 
ourselves conscientiously flung away. 
And what has happened in the Balkans 


is taking place elsewhere. For the old 
mechanism of Government which kept 
the British nation unprepared for the 
war is still in daily use unmodified. 
While everything and everybody 
around us is changed or changing, that 
remains as it was, and as many among 
us imagine it will long continue to be. 
Its action is mischievous, not helpful. 
It works havoc with our best-laid plans, 


and belies our most reasonably hopeful 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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forecasts. Official estimates of our 
future—with the single exception of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s—are conceived in a 
spirit of breezy optimism which floors 
the level-headed believers in the law of 
causality. A classical example is Mr. 
McKenna’s recent announcement to 
the correspondent of an American 
newspaper that ‘‘ victory for the Allies is 
assured.” ‘‘Barring the countervailing 
action of the national thwarting ma- 
chine,” I should have felt tempted to 
add. For no one can claim that our 
victory is better assured than were the 
great advantages over our enemies 
which we possessed a few months ago 
in the Balkans. In fact, they were 
already ours, and no one could wrest 
them from us either by force or by 
guile. Yet the nation’s great thwart- 
ing-machine bereft us of them all. 
What assurance have we now that we 
shall be more fortunate in the future? 
Our lively faith? But in whom and 
what? The mechanism is the same, the 
men who work it are the same, the 
principles on which it is run are the 
same. And we know—though we hard- 
ly realize—that the same cause in like 
circumstances produces the same effect, 
necessarily. 

Happily, ‘‘love can hope where 
reason would despair.”” One may hope 
therefore, that before it is too late the 
consciousness of gigantic power which is 
stirring the nation into quicker life 
may shape its thoughts and deeds in 
noble harmony, and move it to create 
a@ new system of governance worthy of 
the British race. 

E. J. Dillon. 





THE PRESS FETISH. 


Recent events have called attention 
to a peculiar survival,in British public 
life, of what appears to be definable 
only as a late form of fetishism. It 

*See Times, November 22d. 


has been there for a long time, but has 
never, so far as I know, beenscientific- 
ally identified. Nor would it be easy 
to say when it began. Newspapers 
originated as commercial or propa- 
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gandist enterprises, or as both; and 
when the commercial side of the enter- 
prise came to be well understood and 
well handled under stress of competi- 
tion, the other side likewise underwent 
evolution. Already in the eighteenth 
century England was a land of news- 
papers; and according to Dr. Johnson 
‘“‘all foreigners remark that the knowl- 
edge of the common people of England 
is greater than that of any other vulgar. 
This superiority we undoubtedly owe 
to the rivulets of intelligence which are 
continually trickling among us.’’ About 
the same time, the lexicographer, re- 
calling the classic definition of an 
ambassador, pronounces that ‘‘a news- 
writer is a man without virtue, who 
writes lies at home for his own profit. 
To these compositions is required 
neither genius nor knowledge, neither 
industry nor sprightliness; but contempt 
of shame and indifference to truth are 
absolutely necessary.”” From such be- 
ginnings grew ‘‘the engine of the press.” 

In the next age, Canning could de- 
clare that ‘‘He who, speculating on the 
British Constitution, should omit from 
his enumeration the mighty power of 
public opinion, embodied in a free press, 
which pervades, and checks, and per- 
haps in the last resort nearly governs 
the whole, would give but an imperfect 
view of the government of England.” 
Canning had freely acquiesced in 
Pitt’s measures for curtailing or stran- 
gling the lyric freedom in question; and 
he knew as well as any man, having 
experimented, that the main function 
of the press was to make public opinion. 
In the early days of constitutional 
government, we know, journals or their 
writers were subsidized by Ministers 
anxious to create and shape opinion, 
and to counter the attacks of other 
journalists. Thus slowly grew up the 
procedure of the “leading paragraph,”’ 
which, however, long remained a hum- 
ble enough activity, securing neither 
distinction for its producer nor in- 
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stitutional status for the journal in 
which he operated. A guinea a week 
was his normal value about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

In England it is in the person of 
Coleridge that we first meet with the 
influential journalist, writing effectively 
over hisname. Mackintosh, Campbell, 
and other men of letters who plied the 
same task, appear to have written as a 
rule anonymously. Coleridge wrote so 
effectively that in 1800 political articles 
of his ‘‘became the talk of the town.” 
Of one, and of the poem on “The 
Devil’s Thoughts,’”’ a successful pro- 
prietor said that he ‘‘never knew two 
pieces of writing, so wholly discon- 
nected with daily occurrences, pro- 
duce so lively a sensation. Several 
hundred sheets extra were sold by 
them, and the paper was in demand 
for days and weeks afterwards.” But 
it was not in Coleridge to proceed 
steadfastly on any paths; and his later 
attempts at a higher independent jour- 
nalism in The Watchman and The 
Friend duly collapsed. 

Nor was it to be through men of 
Coleridge’s calibre or cast of con- 
science that newspaper influence was to 
be built up. It is in Cobbett’s time 
that what he loved to call ‘‘the bloody 
old Times’? begins to rank as what 
Spencer might have called a ‘‘super- 
organic’ entity, a factor or force 
embodying an incalculable influence, 
not reducible to any rational process or 
responsible personality, whether writer 
or proprietor. In his Tour in Scot- 
land, in 1832, Cobbett specifies two 
‘‘she-proprietors,’’ “‘these two impu- 
dent women, Anna Brodie and Fanny 
Wraight,” who hired ‘‘infamous wretch- 
es’’ to write in their journal, of which 
“Jack Walter” is described as but a 
former manager. Cobbett, Heine’s 
“dog of England, with his red face and 
his scolding voice,” was certainly not 
that kind of journalist; and, changing 
though he did from high Toryism to a 
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species of violent Radicalism, he made 
himself a power in the land. The 
addresses presented to him on his tour, 
signed sometimes, as in Tyneside, by 
over 800 admirers, tell of a more widely 
diffused influence than that of the 
Times. It is not unlikely that he 
could have been retained for Toryism 
in 1801, if the Addington Ministry had 
appreciated him as did Wyndham; 
but in his later war against land- 
owners and paper money, and Poor 
Law reform and the Reformation, and 
so many other things and people, he 
was certainly as honest as any of the 
owners and writers of the journals of 
his day. A belief in his sincerity was 
the basis of his influence. But neither 
was his sort of journalism to be the sur- 
viving English type. That was to be 
the capitalistic form, in which a pri- 
marily commercial concern turns the 
procedure of propaganda to commercial 
ends, policy being made a matter of 
securing the support of the well-to-do 
classes, with occasional deflections 
under stress of the hatreds or preju- 
dices of the proprietorate or the editor. 
The result is the institutional fetish. 
Here there seems to have been an 
evolution peculiar to England. In 
the early days of the French Revolution, 
there were journals and journalists, 
each named as forces; but the journal 
was always the flag and platform of the 
journalist, nothing more. Camille Des- 
moulins was a force; and La Lanterne 
was a force; but La Lanterne was the 
journal of Camille Desmoulins, and 
only a journalist of similar gifts could 
hope to keep La Lanterne in the field. 
To this day French journalism keeps 
the same character of personality and 
reality. If the French retain any 
fetishism, it is not by way of the deifica- 
tion of newspapers. There is a Temps, 
as there is a Times, but an anonymous 
oracle has never been worshiped in 
Paris. Nowhere, perhaps, are jour- 
nalists in general more influential as 
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such. The late M. Rochefort, with his 
Intransigeant, was a power, because he 
was an admirable and wonderfully 
effective writer, recognized as such by 
many who, like the late Mr. G. A. Sala, 
detested his politics. In our own day 
M. Clemenceau is such a force. But 
when his title is taken from him he at 
once reappears under another, and 
L’Homme Libre becomes L’Homme En- 
chaine. Since Napoleon there has been 
no fetish of any account in France. 
In one of his stories Anatole France 
tells how the Emperor paralyzed a 
senator engaged in plotting against him. 
“Do you think,’ asked the Man of 
Destiny, laying his hand on the shrink- 
ing plotter’s shoulder, ‘‘that a throne 
is four pieces of wood nailed together 
and covered with velvet? I tell you, 
No; it is a Man; and the Man is I.” 
So might the French journalist say 
after him. 

If a French journal is to subsist, it 
must be in terms of its men, its writers, 
its persistent policy. Jaures made 
L’Humanite a Socialist journal; and 
after his death L’Humanite carries on 
his work. But it must do that work. 
Let a Conservative capitalist buy it— 
if he can—and try to run it in the Con- 
servative interest, and he would find in 
his hands an absolute nonentity. 
They do not try such things in Paris; 
there, there are no fetish-worshipers. 
A journal like the Figaro may develop 
commercially in the English fashion, 
but not by its mere name draping 
anonymities. Its writers may use pseu- 
donyms, but these are transparent; the 
man is known, and, good or bad, his 
influence is that of his personality and 
his doctrine. To say in Paris that the 
Figaro or the Temps says this or that, 
would be to say nothing. 

Long ago Taine spoke of England as 


‘if its population were similarly con- 


stituted. An Englishman, he wrote 
in his vivacious way, subscribes to a 
newspaper, and reads its articles daily 
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at breakfast; if one morning he finds an 
article which seriously clashes with his 
views, he simply stops his subscription, 
and subscribes to another paper. Of 
course, there are such Englishmen still: 
every journalist knows them—at least 
every. Liberal journalist does. But 
Taine cannot have studied the phe- 
nomena of the Times. The news that, 
at a certain date in the past year, a 
number of city men, who had been in 
the habit of buying and reading that 
journal, publicly burned copies of a 
certain issue, was far more astonishing 
than the outrage itself. It seemed to 
tell that fetishism was at an end. But 
the moral flame was the analogue of 
the physical combustion. It did not 
last, as regarded the majority of the 
fetishists. Not in a day, nor in a 
year, does an English fetish die, because 
not in a day is it made. 

If we ask, What is the Times? and 
seek an answer in terms of tangible 
facts, we find that it is a name printed 
every week-day on certain sheets con- 
stituting a newspaper. As a simple 
newspaper the publication was once 
really valuable, and is still of some 
importance. For threepence it once 
gave an amount of varied information 
such as no other daily journal 
could show; and its early ‘‘influence’”’ 
was in that way maintained, while the 
resulting advertisement revenue gave a 
power of commanding useful services 
which preserved the whole prestigium. 
Threepence had been the common 
price of a century ago, when the Times 
sought to facilitate its footing by 
charging only twopence-halfpenny. 
Before the tide of penny newspapers 
which marked the removal of the 
stamp-duty and other hindrances to a 
cheap press, it held its old ground; it 
had become an established institution 
in virtue of English habits of mind and 
the cast of English society. And all 
the while it was but the name of a 
newspaper in which the leading articles, 
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the opinion-makers, were strictly anony- 
mous. 

Ability of many kinds had certainly 
gone to create the fetish. There were 
the born men of letters why, like 
Thackeray, wrote articles for which 
they were poorly paid when they were 
poor, well paid when they had become 
famous. There were the competent 
leader-writers who had culture and 
conscience, and wrote like scholars and 
gentlemen. But what constituted the 
practical ‘“‘influence’’ was, first and 
last, the writing of the men who could 
bang the drum political, typified by 
the elder Sterling, who stands out 
known in a long series of mostly un- 
knowns. They were neither thinkers 
nor writers; as politicians they were 
neither original nor thoughtful; and, 
whatever side they might take, they 
contributed little or nothing to national 
progress. And from first to last they 
wrote to order. Independence of 
thought might be left to those who 
wrote on ‘‘side” topics: the political 
leader-writer, from the days of the first 
Walter onwards, was an animated pen 
which was directed by the “‘policy”’ of 
the moment. 

In the main that policy consisted in 
keeping in touch with the supposed 
preponderance of opinion in the class 
which subscribed. Every vitally in- 
novating movement, accordingly, was 
more or less brutally fought. But 
when a cause,—such, for instance, as 
that of Free Trade—had fought its 
way to a majority, the order for a right- 
about face would be duly given; and 
the manoeuvre would be executed with 
what semblance of decency and dignity 
could be mustered. All the while it 
was only a ‘‘we,” a voice with an 
abstract name, that was speaking, and 
there was no personality to be dis- 
credited. The formula: “the Times 
says,” covered the fact that the name- 
less leader-writer had had his orders to 
tack. And when the Times tacked, a 
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large proportion of its readers, with or 
without grumbling, tacked with it. If 
there was ever anything in English 
public life that could properly be 
called a “‘herd’’ it was that shepherded 
by the crook labeled the Times. 

So thoroughly established became the 
usage of speaking of newspapers of all 
kinds as abstract moral entities that to 
this day we keep it up. We speak, asa 
rule, neither of proprietor nor editor, 
still less of the leader-writer, the ani- 
mated pen; though we know that the 
proprietor either gives orders to the 
editor or leaves that personage to give 
orders to his pens at his own discretion. 
And every day thousands of adult 
Englishmen read the results with a 
strong tendency to acquiescence, very 
much as they read the speeches of their 
political leaders. The pen—that kind 
of pen, that is: there are better kinds— 
like the proprietor and the editor, is a 
person who in a signed book, on a plat- 
form, or in the House of Commons, 
would carry no more weight than the 


average member, probably not so much. 
With all the advantage of pen and desk 
over the speaking debater, he rarely 
frames an original argument, never a 
memorable sentence. There are no 


Coleridges or Mackintoshes in the 
business nowadays, though some jour- 
nals employ very good writers. But 
the fetish; the oracle, still carries for its 
herd a weight which Coleridge and 
Mackintosh, in the nature of the case, 
carried only for the better brains. 

That this relation of fetish and 
fetishist still subsists is due, in the 
case of the Times, to a series of causes. 
In his valuable history of the British 
press, Fox Bourne remarks how, about 
the middle of the Victorian era, the 
“supremacy” of the Times began to 
wane. Other newspapers, more in- 
telligently written, were coming into 
control of ‘public opinion,” the more 
intelligent readers backing them. When 


the ‘‘Jupiter” machine began to func- 
Livine Ace, Vou. I, No. 30. 
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tion with the aim of recovering influence, 
it took the perilous path of Liberalism, 
thereby regaining some of the attention 
it had lost, while retaining at least the 
subscriptions of the older orders of mind, 
partly by the chronic pose of inde- 
pendence, partly by maintenance of 
simple efficiency as a newspaper. When, 
later, its proprietor decided that Glad- 
stone must be dropped, Disraeli having 
finally secured the reluctant allegiance 
of the well-to-do Conservative mass, 
there was necessarily no recovery of 
intellectual status. Good writing or 
wise thinking was not what was wanted 
for Conservative purposes, then or now, 
any more than in the days of Edward 
Sterling. And when, after making 
whatever gain could come from the 
Home Rule “‘split,’’ the oracle made 
the awful mistake of employing Pig- 
gott, even English fetish-worship was 
shaken. It was the oracle that had 
fulminated, and it was the oracle that 
came to grief. Many even of the upper 
class herd were shaken in their allegiance 
and the decay of the sway of the fetish 
became obvious and continuous. 
Changes of front, on the other hand, 
have often occurred in other journals 
from time to time, and some of the 
cheap journals have effected them, 
without any change of proprietorship, 
in a fashion which for the old Times 
would have been impossible. A given 
policy seen to. be fraught with disaster 
for the party propounding it has been 
condemned as such by one of the 
party’s organs. After a few days it is 
found that, good or bad, the policy in 
question is widely acclaimed, and. 
promptly the decision is taken to 
recall the veto and bless the doctrine 
which had been damned. A course 
which would have ruined a Paris 
journal or journalist has no effect 
on an English reputation. The proprie- 
tor goes about unashamed, in a social 
circle governed by his own species of 
conscience; and the pen, being a no- 
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body by profession, is still less af- 
fected. Once, during the Boer War, 
the present writer was attacked by 
name in a certain journal, then nearing 
its time of loss of fetishhood, in a 
leading article which angrily propounded 
a question as to who he was. Replying 
on the merits, he concluded by asking 
who his critic was. The letter was 
actually printed in full, whether in sheer 
stupefaction or with a secret apprecia- 
tion of the point in the sanctum, he 
was unable to guess. Fetishhood in 
the case of that journal was later lost 
by the failure of the owners to see the 
expediency of talking to its herd as 
they wanted to be talked to on the 
tariff question. 

In the case of the Times, fetishhood 
has dwindled, almost disappeared, and 
then re-arisen. In times of special 
passional excitement, that sort of 
Avatar is possible. Excited men often 
reapproximate to the fetish-worship- 
ing temper: witness the Angels of Mons. 
As is well known, the enterprising 
proprietor is conscious of a combination 
of the qualities of Napoleon and War- 
wick, and accordingly harbors a genial 
ambition to shape the politics of his 
country. Resolved to play ‘“Jupiter’’ 
in a recognizable way, he will command 
his pens alternately to ‘‘run Irving for 
the Abbey” and ‘write down the 
Budget.” When he sees or hears of 
opinion going that way, he will ‘run 
Kitchener for the War Office’; when the 
impassive War God ignores and thwarts 
him, he will ‘‘write down Kitchener’; 
and if one thunderbolt misses fire badly, 
he will none the less Napoleonically, 
after a prudent interval, discharge others 
from the sheaf at the other Ministers 
who ignore and condemn him. And 
when the faithful herd call upon the 
assailed Ministers to prostrate them- 
selves accordingly, a certain number 
even of the non-fetishists feel such 
concern as they might at the spectacle 
of a mob in Timbuctoo driven by the 


sorcery of the medicine man’s drum. 

This concern is the counterpart of 
the fetish-worship, which stands for 
the intellectual primitiveness of a 
section of the nation. While war lasts, 
there will always be men in England 
who, having no comprehension of war, 
while chronically given to war-mon- 
gering, decide that when any war goes 
hardly with England it must be the 
fault of the Ministers. Lord North- 
cliffe, doubtless, feels quite spontan- 
eously that a man who so successfully 
manages newspapers is the man to 
construct Cabinets; even as Mr. Bot- 
tomley quite honestly feels that the 
administration ought to be in the hands 
of tried men of business like himself; 
and as Mr. Bowles feels that it ought to 
be in his. Each uses journalism to his 
own patriotic ends, feeling that patriot- 
ism consists in his having his way. 

The only serious danger in the matter 
is that saner people should be alarmed 
by the procedure. In the House of 
Lords or in the House of Commons, 
Lord Northcliffe would count for less 
even than his nameless pens. He knows 
better than to try to figure in open 
debate. He is in point of fact a fetish- 
worker of the school of Timbuctoo, 
declaiming through a paper horn, 
claiming to ‘‘smell out’? sorcerers for 
sacrifice. Rational men, familiar with 
the technique, leave him to his fuligi- 
nous function. 

It is difficult to treat quite seriously 
the demand made by some well- 
meaning people that the ‘‘evil’’ should 
be met by making it compulsory for 
newspaper proprietors to print the 
names of their editors, leader-writers, 
and so on. You cannot rationalize a 
fetish-worshiper in war-time by telling 
him how the fetish works; because you 
cannot save a fool from his own folly. 
The man who can accord authority to 
an opinion or a diatribe because it is 


‘propounded in the first person plural, 


under the heading of a newspaper’s 
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label, is not to be enlightened by any 
legal enactment. Nor is it possible 
rationally to enact that either a book 
or an article shall not be published 
either anonymously or _  pseudony- 
mously. The anonymity of our press 
is partly a natural result of the economic 
conditions of journalism, partly a 
concomitant of the fetish habit. It 
does not exclude the activity of honest 
and able men who, having perforce to 
write anonymously, nevertheless write 
only what they honestly believe. But 
the man who is ready to write for pay 
what he does not believe, to panegyrize 
or vilify to order, is of a tribe that will 
not be moralized by any machinery of 
registration. Ordered to ‘‘run” Lord 
Kitchener over the signature of John 
Doe, he will when ordered asperse Lord 
Kitchener over the signature of Richard 
Roe, if necessary. As for a proprietor 
who sets the chorus of his herd against 
The Contemporary Review. 
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the contempt of thinking men, he must 
remain immune while “‘ public opinion” 
is what it is. 

The usage of signature, now slowly 
establishing itself even in the great 
quarterly reviews, after ruling for forty 
years in the monthlies, will gain ground 
precisely as men become intelligent - 
enough to appreciate and expect it. 
As it is, the most really influential editor 
in London, for intelligent readers, is one 
who is known to write his own articles, 
and to be both wise and honest. Many 
anonymousleader-writers already eschew 
the fatuity of the “we,” if not the 
kindred pretence that they speak for 
**the country”; even reviewers use the 
plural less and less. Further purifica- 
tion will come in time, as men realize 
more and more the essential cowardice 
of anonymous aspersion. Fetishes will 
disappear only with the fetish-wor- 


shipers. 
J. M. Robertson. 
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By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Jort. Gors Away. 

Lucy lay upon the fell-side, face 
down in the grass, hidden by the bracken 
fronds. The sun was setting, and the 
mountains were suffused with a rosy 
haze. Over the roof of Forest Hall, 
on the other side of the dale, rooks 
were flying home. ; 

About the recumbent figure pee- 
weeps wheeled, making a piteous calling, 
and the hill-pastures were tremulous 
with the bleating of sheep, for the flocks 
had just been shorn. But Lucy heeded 
neither sound nor sunset; the world 
about her seemed to be as silent and dark 
as her own soul. 

Joel had bidden her good-bye. To- 
morrow he was going away—and so 
far away: to America. Once she had 
not been able to think of parting with- 


out despair, but now she knew how 
willingly she would bear it, if they 
might only part as lovers. Joel stood 
firm. Her entreaties and tears had no 
effect: he was kind; he was also self- 
righteous. He-had never meant to 
tie her to him, he said; he had no right 
to ask for her love, when he could not 
marry her; he had-done her a great 
wrong; further wrong he would not do. 

‘“‘When you’ve made your fortune, 
you'll come back, Joel?” she had 
whispered. 

Then had descended upon him a 
sullen cloud. The exaltation, which 
he had felt in Barbara’s presence, 
vanished; he no longer breathed the 
clear, invigorating air that had roused 
him to the strong resolve—‘‘ Heaven 
help me! I'll return for Lucy.” He 
felt angry, because his hand had been 
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forced, because his plans had mis- 
carried, because he had put himself in 
the power of two women; and, looking 
at the drooping form of the girl whom 
he loved, though she was innocent, he 
felt glad that he had the power to hurt 
her. 

“Back!” he had said, ‘‘back! 
that go away come back.” 

The words were no sooner uttered 
than he had repented of them. The 
girl had shrunk back as though struck, 
and he had been tempted to clasp her 
in his arms, to vow that he would 
return, and marry her, if she would 
only wait for him. But, remembering 
his promise, he had refrained. He 
would not be so dastardly a soul as to 
ask for something he might never be 
able to have. Lucy was very fair, 
gentle, and kind; his love had. brought 
her little happiness; he would not 
blight her future. She should not wear 
his fetters; she should be free. If 
luck took sides with him; if she re- 
mained true to her heart, then the last 
word had not been spoken between 
them. But if he found only his old 
bad fortune dogging his steps in a 
foreign land—which he fully expected 
—and she grew weary of waiting; then 
this good-bye was good-bye forever. 

He was going off at dawn. Lucy 
had seen the last of him, and the future 
lay before her like a desolate plain, 
upon which no hopeful star rose to 
lighten the monotony. Just now, how- 
ever, her mind ignored it, and, gripping 
the present, hugged it close to extract 
its utmost bitterness. 

She did not understand Joel, but she 
was conscious that he had steeled his 
heart against her, that his handsome, 
haughty face was determined not to 
relax into its old, loving, intimate look, 
with which he used to regard her. 
He was going away, where he would 
meet many pretty women, prettier 
than she, who would feel the charm of 
his fine manners and handsome presence, 
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and who would be only too eager to 
take his heart captive. 

Lucy knew nothing about Joel’s 
untimely visit to her great-grandmother 
in the middle of the night. Neither 
did she know that the old woman had 
given him money. The events, which 
led up to his sudden determination to go 
away, were hidden in obscurity, and his 
attitude towards her made it impos- 
sible to inquire further. She thought 
that he was acting wisely, in all but his 
newly assumed consideration for her. 
She wanted to have the right to think of 
him, encourage him, dream of him; she 
wanted, in fact, to be sure that he 
would remain hers when he got beyond 
the reach of her influence. He had said 
that she must be free. Free! the word 
was a mockery! She had given herself 
to him. But now he returned the gift, 
which he had once pleaded for! Was 
it, then, he who desired to be free? 
Her breast was torn with the hard sob- 
bing of outraged affection. 

Unable to bear her loneliness any 
longer,though shrinking from the chance 
of meeting some one, she got up and 
looked round her. Dusk had fallen; 
the pee-weeps were still flying overhead; 
the undersides of their’ bodies glimmered 
in the gloom; all the glitter had died out 
of the sky; and Forest Hall looked gray 
and frowning above its sea of green. 

Lucy pushed her hands through her 
hair, ordered her dress, which had be- 
come disarranged with lying on the 
ground, and then she went slowly down 
hill. She had no clear idea what she 
wanted to do, but her feet took her to 
Forest Hall. She would, at least, 
feast her eyes upon the lamp-light 
from his window, if she might not look 
upon his face. It was the last time she 
would see him for many years, perhaps 
forever. A shudder swept over her 
as she thought how his form would 
slowly vanish from her memory. Could 
she keep the intensity of this hour with 
her till she died, it would be some com- 
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fort through the desolate life which 
lay before her. But she knew, she had 
often been told, that the heart sooner 
or later forgot, that wounds always 
closed, that the mind grew indifferent, 
and would some day be able to look 
back wonderingly upon itself as it had 
once suffered. The fear of these things 
befalling her became like a nightmare. 
She cried out against them. She felt 
that she could live, so long as she might 
continue to feel; but life, grown insen- 
sible to that which it had once cherished, 
was as dreadful a thought as no life at 
all beyond the grave. 

She came to the rock upon which 
Forest Hall was built and looked up. 
Its remoteness chilled her. She paused, 
then walked some steps away. She 
wanted to see Joel again, to reassure 
herself that the fears which beset her 
were untrue. But if she went to the 
door and knocked, what could she say? 
Had she not said all that was possible 
for a woman? Must she not keep 
silent now unless he spoke? Ah! the 
bitterness of her sex! Had she been 
the man, she would have surrounded 
the soul that she loved with a wall of 
fire. It should never have stood in 
doubt, wondering if it might warm its 
hands. Love would have compassed 
it. 

She drew back onto the undergrowth 
and sat down. The place was damp, 
and smelled earthy, but she gave no 
heed. Here she would stay and watch 
for Joel’s passing by. She would stay 
till dawn, if he did not come sooner, in 
the hope of seeing some look upon his 
face that would give her comfort. She 
did but crave a crumb to assuage the 
hunger of her heart. 

Lucy’s despair had a deeper cause 
than Joel’s departure. At the back of 
her mind lay a thought, from which she 
would not draw the face-cloth to see 
what kind of features it bore. It had 
lain there for months—a _ corpse-like 
thing—having the power to throw a 
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gloom over her brightest moments. 
Had it not been for this baleful in- 
fluence she could have dried her tears 
with hopes for the future. She would 
have acquiesced in his decision that 
she must be free, believing him only the 
more worthy of her love for having made 
it; would have smiled bravely at the 
lonely years that must pass before he 
could come back. But her mind was 
turned into a charnel-house by that 
ghastly thing, which she would not 
bring to the light. 

It was fear. 

Had she been wise and strong enough 
to look at it, she would have known that 
below her love for this man was the 
apprehension that his beauty of face 
and form held a shallow soul; that his 
sincerity was a thin sheet of gilt over a 
hollow heart; that he was but a slender 
reed, which would break if too heavy a 
weight were put upon it. But she 
loved, she worshiped, she refused to see 
her idol’s feet of clay. And the result 
became that which she was trying to 
escape—a tormented mind. 

The forest lay silent. She could still 
hear the bleating of sheep on the fells, 
and the crying of the pee-weeps. But 
under the dark blue shadow of the trees 
nothing moved save a sheaf of flag 
leaves growing in a ditch beside the 
road. After a little while Jake, the 
rat-catcher, came along, leading Peter’s 
big brown bear, which he had taken out 
for exercise. The thin little man and 
the ungainly beast passed up the path 
to the house on the crag, then the cur- 
tain of silence fell again, only lifted for a 
moment by the return of Jake alone. He 
did not see Lucy, and went home 
through the forest playing upon his 
flute. 

She wondered what time it was! 
She began to feel cold and thought that 
she would not have the courage to stay 
there all night. Besides Barbara, or 
the hind, or Jan Straw would soon come 
to look for her, and they would come 
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first to Forest Hall. She got to her 
feet meaning to go home. 

Then a window was thrown open far 
over her head, and the loud laughing of 
men went jarring above the tree-tops. 
Some of Joel’s friends, from the country 
around, had ridden over to see him off 
and wish him god-speed. He was 
making merry, while she was eating 
her own heart with hunger. She 
wavered, took a step forward, then a 
step back, hesitated, but in the end, 
impelled by a stronger power than her 
own, she crept up to the house, and 
looked in at a window. 

The room was lit with many candles, 
burning with long red tongues, and 
much smoke. They shone upon pew- 
ter mugs, rough heads, and jocular 
faces. Not a man among the lot could 
match Joel in bearing or grace of coun- 
tenance. He stood in the middle of 
them, with a tankard held high, for he 
had just called a toast. She had not 
been in time to hear what he had said, 
but she saw the smile run from lip to 
lip, and heard again the loud laughing. 

She sank down on the grass under the 
window. So this was all that Joel 
eared! She felt that he had torn out 
her heart, and flung it still fluttering 
in her face. He could amuse himself 
with his companions, finding a time for 
mirth upon his last night in Forest Hall; 
he could blot her out of his thoughts 
with jests and singing. 

As a matter of fact Joel was thinking 
of her, and the toast which he had called 
was to ‘‘the lass of his heart.’’ It was 
not his nature to be stiff, when others 
were genial, or pull a long face in the 
faces of his friends. 

But tonight he was in a reckless mood. 
He had torn himself away from the 
hands that would have held him; he 
had been forced to wound the woman 
he loved; he was afraid to meditate 
upon his present frame of mind or the 
future upon which he was entering. 
He craved for distraction, and was 
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grateful to his friends for providing it. 
He was ready to enter into any wild 
scheme that would make the night spin 
and the morning come before he had 
time to realize what it meant. 

Lucy lay stricken upon’ the ground; 
she could not tear herself away. Chil- 
ling vapors rose and numbed her limbs. 
But behind her eyes she felt flames. 
At times she was:seized with fits of 
shivering. She knew that it was dan- 
gerous for her to lie there for a heavy 
dew was falling—the points of her hair 
hung with drops, which, now and then, 
rolled down her neck into her bosom. 
But she wished that she might die, she 
wished that the morning could find her 
stiff and stark under the window, with 
her sightless eyes gazing up at the 
room, where Joel had spent the night in 
merriment. And above all she wished 
that he might come there in the dawn, 
and find her. She wanted him to 
carry away the eternal reproach of a 
dead girl’s face. 

This is that which she desired, and 
the scene which she saw with the vivid- 
ness of delirium. His horse stood 
ready saddled and bridled, his gay 
companions were lounging in the door- 
way, he was about to mount when his 
eyes fell upon her body half hidden by 
the grass. She felt the hush that 
would follow his cry of horror. She 
saw the remorse upon his face, the 
clenching of his hands, the sweat on 
his brow. With grim satisfaction she 
lingered over the scene. Then her 
mind wandered on. She thought that 
she followed him into distant lands. 
She saw him alone in great forests, 
alone on wide prairies, alone in solitary 
huts, but never alone, because her dead 
face would be peering into his. She 
saw him in crowded cities, in drinking 
bars, in dancing halls, and even there 
her dead eyes would blot out the light 
of other faces. He should never escape 
her, she would follow him and haunt 
him until in death they met again. 
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Then she would show him the love and 
forgiveness of her heart. : 

Yes, all that she had dreamed would 
come to pass. Soon she would die, 
even now her limbs were dead, only 
her heart lived and her eyes burned. 
But before she died she would look 
at him once more. 

She raised herself with difficulty, 
and stared into the room. It was 
empty, most of the candles had gutted 
out, the remains of food were scattered 
here and there, the mugs lay about, as 
though they had been emptied in a 
hurry and dropped. For a moment she 
leaned against the stone, trying to 
recollect herself, for she was dazed 
with hunger and cold and sorrow; 
then she groped her way round to the 
back, where she heard voices. 

Joel stood in the yard among his 
friends with half-a-dozen snarling dogs. 
The moon was rising and she could see 
him clearly. But she kept behind an 
outhouse so that no one should spy her. 
The knot of figures broke up into groups, 
and in the vacant spot Peter Fleming’s 
bear stood, chained to the pump. 
It growled, dogs snapped, men laughed 
and whips were cracked. 

Lucy looked on aghast. Was she 
dreaming? Was the scene a painting 
of her own imagination or was it real 
life? Did Joel stand near her, gazing 
at the bear-baiting, sometimes with 
reluctance—as though his heart was 
not in it—and then with gradually 
growing excitement? Lucy’s mind was 
unstrung. All that she saw and heard 
came to her as through a mist. She 
tried to rally herself, to get a grip of 
something that would bring her senses 
back. Her hand passed up and down 
the stone wall of the outhouse beside 
which she crouched, and finding a big 
rusty nail, she clung to it as a drowning 
man might cling toaspar. It gave her 
support. 

The yard intc which she gazed was a 
chaos. Men with whips and snarling 
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dogs circled about the pump. Limbs 
and bodies seemed to be tied together 
in a knot that heaved and heaved in 
an attempt to undo itself and could not. 
Lucy thought it was a nightmare. 
She dared not move, dared hardly 
breathe, like one, who in sleep, is sub- 
jugated by dreadful visions. 

But a change came over the barbaric 
revelry. The men surged aside, the 
dogs were lashed off and flew howling 
to the rear. Lucy wondered what had 
happened, feeling a vague relief, as 
though a weight had been lifted from 
her brain. She swept her eyes round 
the yard. Surely her sister stood 
yonder! Barbara it must be, for the 
form was that of a woman though as 
tall as the tallest man. She stood in 
the clearing by the bear, whose growling 
still continued to make a thunderous 
undertone to the shriller sounds of men 
and dogs. 

The sight of her sister brought a 
breath of life to the stricken girl. She 
had felt as though she were dying, but 
not peacefully as those who are willing 
to lay down existence should die. Her 
path had been haunted by evil shapes 
and visions. The Valley of the Shadow 
was as Pilgrim found it—‘‘full of hob- 
goblins, satyrs, and dragons of the pit, 
overhung with the discouraging clouds 
of confusion.” Barbara’s coming dis- 
pelled the horror. It was the visita- 
tion of an angel. From Lucy’s dis- 
tracted mind the vapors cleared. She 
could think and see clearly again. 

She looked round for Joel; he had 
gone in with his friends. Only Bar- 
bara remained to see to the bear and 
Mally Ray, sour and stern, came out 
to help her. 

Then Lucy got to her numbed feet, 
and crept forward. 

“Barbara,” she whispered, 
bara.” 

Her sister turned. 

‘‘Why, lass,” she said calmly, “I’s 
been looking for thee high and low. 


sé“ Bar- 
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Come home, Lucy, come away home.”’ 

The girl clung to her with both 
hands, sobbing: 

“T’s been baited like yon beast, 
Barbara. Oh! I’s wounded and sick 
and weary. I’s been hurt by the 
hands I kissed, and life’s dark as a 
cloudy night.” 

CHAPTER IX. 
Peter AT OxFORD. 

Peter Fleming sat by his study win- 
dow, looking down into the quadrangle. 
It was early morning, so early that stars 
still glimmered round Saint Mary the 
Virgin’s spire and over the Radcliffe 
Camera. Candles burned dimly in the 
room at his back, and on the table, 
spotted with wine stains, lay the re- 
mains of supper. All the guests, but 
one, had gone, and he was only a voice, 
for the window curtains swallowed him 
up. Tohim Peter unburdened his soul; 
upon such an occasion, at such an hour 
as this, men are not afraid to speak of 
themselves. 

Peter’s college career was ended. 
Last night he had set the seal to it; 
this morning he was entering upon a 
new phase. 

“You are not ambitious,” said the 
voice—a mature voice, lacking the 
boyish note that rang so triumphantly 
off Peter’s tongue, as though he were 
confident of conquering the world— 
“It’s a pity; I always thought you 
were! With your honors it’s mon- 
strous, that you should turn school- 
master to your native vale, content 
with—how much?” 

‘“‘ ‘Passing rich on forty pounds a 
year’—and a goosegate!”’ 

‘““My dear fellow! it won’t buy your 
books.” 

“T shall read the book of mother 
Earth.” 

‘Sentimental rubbish! 
quite made up?” 

“Screwed to the sticking point.” 

The voice was silent for a moment, 
then continued: 
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“So you’ll spend your days teaching 
the young to make pot-hooks! Are 
you going to succeed?”’ 

“The truth is, I think a little reflec- 
tion will be good for me.” 

“Reflection! What upon?” 

‘* Life.” 

“‘Can’t you reflect upon life without 
burying yourself first?’ 

‘““My friend, you have never been 
among the mountains.” 

“‘Conclusive! I haven’t. I’ve only 
seen them from afar, and been chilled 
by them. But seriously, why didn’t 
you accept that post in India? You 
were just the man for it—strong, hon- 
est, clever. . nae 

“Don’t catalogue my virtues, my 
good fellow.” 

‘But why didn’t you go?” 

‘“‘T’m the only son of my mother.” 

“Hum ...a man’s foes. . 
And if you return home now, what will 
you do eventually? I don’t suppose 
village -school-mastering will satisfy 
you long.” 

“Eventually! heaven knows. Per- 
haps I shall turn flute player up and 
down the countryside, go to all the fairs 
and markets and wakes and enjoy 
myself. Or I might become a potter, 
or a tinker, or make a modest income 
leading about a dancing bear. I’ve 
a predilection for the last.’ 

‘*You’re too versatile, Fleming. But 
I’m really troubled about you! That 
country of yours is a savage place—I 
make due apologies—nevertheless it’s 
the truth. You'll get into a _ back- 
water of life; you'll be cut off from 
culture and learning—things you like, 
and long for, more than most—I’m 
afraid that the lump will leaven you, 
not you the lump.” 

Peter put away his half-bantering 
tone, and became serious. 

“‘T’ve had a good time here,’’ he said. 
“Tf I weren’t convinced that regret 
is a weed, which flourishes with the 
smallest encouragement, and chokes 
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many and better things, I’d regret that 
it’s over. Like Father Thames I’ve 
been mightily pleased to lap the stones 
of Oxford, and give no thought to the 
changes lower down, or the ultimate 
submergence in the salt sea.’’ 

‘“‘You’re heir to a considerable patri- 
mony, aren’t you, Fleming?” 

“J do not care about money,’ he 
replied without affectation. 

“Lucky dog! that’s a pinnacle of 
virtue to which I have never attained. 
Still money is an asset worth con- 
sidering.” 

““My father has saved, I believe; 


how much, I don’t know—he’s given . 


me alt I ever asked for without stint. 
I can surely give him a year of my life 
in return and not grumble. 
course, India attracted me. But it 
would have broken his heart, his and 
my mother’s, if I’d gone.” 

“Your folk wanted you to enter the 
Church, didn’t they?—dedicated you, 
like Samuel, to the Lord, before you 
were born!’’ 

“Yes.” 

Peter did not enlighten his friend 
further. He was not able to think with- 
out pain of his parents’ grief when 
he had told them that he could not ful- 
fil their wishes. At first the miller 
had been very angry, had grudged the 
money he had spent on his son’s educa- 
tion, had called it wasted, and said 
Peter was ungrateful, unfilial, and a 
fool. Then he had ended by imploring 
him, with tears, to think seriously 
before blighting his hopes. Peter’s 
mother had kept silence, that was 
more distressing than his father’s pas- 
sion. When they found him obdurate, 
though greatly troubled because of their 
disappointment, they begged him to 
come home for a year, think it over and 
see, if by reflection, he could not come 
to a happier decision. He had con- 
sented to their wishes, on condition that 
he should not be idle, but have the post 
of schoolmaster, which the old peda- 
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gogue, who had held it for a lifetime,- 
was now too old to fulfil any longer. 
This was easily arranged. 

“You need not fear,” he said break- 
ing the silence, ‘I shall not drift and 
drift and at last get silted up in a stag- 
nant pool of decaying promises. My 
time will come, and when it comes I 
shall be ready for it, and none the 
worse, I hope, for this interregnum.” 

“Heaven send it soon. I have no 
faith in your reflections. They may 
lead you anywhere. You’re such a queer 
chap. Think of a man like you, 
looking forward, actually looking for- 
ward, to burying himself at the ends of 
the earth in the heyday of his youth.’ 

Peter laughed, a hopeful, manly 
laugh. He had no fears. 

“You'll come and stay with me next 
summer, old fellow?” he said. 

‘Lord! do you expect to see me in 
that Hyperborean inaccessible, out-of- 
the-world vale of yours? Aren’t the 
people savages, heathen, Goths? Didn’t 
you once speak of a giantess, a sort 
of Polyphemus’s mamma, that lived in 
a cave and herded sheep.” 

“Oh, Barbara Lynn! Yes, I’ll intro- 
duce you to Barbara Lynn. But let 
me tell you, you'll take off your hat to 
her as you would to a duchess.” 

“Look here, Fleming, don’t make a 
fool of yourself.” 

‘“‘T assure you I have no intention of 
doing so.” 

“Well, you know what I mean. 
When you get up there among your 
mountains, and are locked in by ice 
and snow, you'll turn lonely. Nothing 
sucks the marrow out of a man’s bones 
like loneliness. So take care. Don’t 
marry a peasant lass.” 

“Most of my friends at home claim 
to be the sons and daughters of states- 
men.” 

‘“*Statesmen!’’ 

‘Yes, statesmen. It’s the finest 
aristocracy in the world that lives in the 
little gray houses among the Westmore- 
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land fells. Most families can trace 
their pedigree back for more grand- 
fathers than the greatest folk in the 
land. And they have coats of arms 
too, have them carved on their bread 
cupboards and meal kists—though you'll 
not find them at the College of Her- 
alds.”’ 

The two men were quiet for a while: 
the dawn grew and the irregular build- 
ings came out in blurred masses against 
the sky. There was not a spire or pin- 
nacle, whose shape Peter could not 
clearly trace. They were drawn, as it 
were, upon his flesh, nay, engraved upon 
his bones so that the wasting tissues of 
age should not be able to fret their out- 
lines. He had been marked indelibly 
by the finger-print of Oxford. To him 
had been given the gift of an_his- 
torical imagination. He lived in hourly 
touch with the learning, the tragedies, 
the visions of the past. Hall and 
cloister, chapel and narrow stair, echoed 
with its voices. 

On a summer’s day his favorite haunt 
was the high gallery round Saint Mary 
the Virgin’s spire, where he could look 
over the city from its center, and delight 
his eyes and his mind with vision and 
picture. Town and gown would seem 
to swirl below him in the narrow streets; 
processions of monks and prelates 
would pass and repass; Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer would come and 
go, and face the flames yonder by Bal- 
liol College. Archbishop Laud might 
pause opposite to his great porch, 
which he had crowned with a statue 
of the Virgin and Child; the deformed 
figure of Alexander Pope might wander 
by from the tower of Stanton Harcourt, 
his mind stirring with the martial lines 
of Homer. Or Peter might see Matilda, 
when the snow lay thick on the ground, 
escaping from the castle, clad in white, 
while the armies of Stephen besieged it. 
Then he would look at the shady gar- 
dens, the great trees, the silver sheen 
of Cherwell or Isis, and remember that 
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these had all been living in those far- 
off days, and were still living, and would 
continue to live, after he, and his 
generation had returned to dust. 

From the wider view he would turn 
to the winged monkeys, the griffins, 
the pelicans of the roof below him, 
and he would hear again the chip, chip, 
of chisel and hammer in the thirteenth 
century, when the very stones he could 
lay his hands upon were first placed 
there. 

Northward he would gaze with Saint 
Cuthbert, who stands in his niche, hold- 
ing the head of King Oswald in his 
hand—and he would link his own wild 
Northern hills, where Barbara Lynn 
herded sheep, with this ancient city of 
civilization. Mayhap, as he thought 
of Barbara Lynn, his eyes would light 
upon Christ Chureh, and he would 
remember the saint whose shrine it 
guards, to whom Oxford owes her 
birth—Saint Frideswide, blue-eyed and 
yellow-haired, who might have worn a 
crown. 

Thought is linked to thought; North 
to South, man to man, in endless suc- 
cession. Since Adam there has not 
been one break in the chain; the whole 
of life is knitted up without a rent. 
Saint Frideswide and Barbara Lynn 
stretched their hands to each other 
through the dim years. Something 
of the same spirit lived in both, a spirit 
of self-mastery and aspiration though 
one refused a crown to keep herself un- 
spotted from the world, the other, pure 
as any lily, should be crowned—so 
Timothy Hadwin had prophesied. 

Peter did not despise the present 
because he lived so much in the past. 
He was no step-bairn of his glorious 
mother, but received a full inheritance 
from her hands. In the life about him 
he found inspiration and fellowship, 
without which he would have been 
shorn of his Samson locks. And he was 
a power among his fellow students. 
They might laugh at his childlike 
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enthusiasms; but they found him a 
tower of strength when strength was 
needed; and under his outward sen- 
timentality, they tapped a clear spring 
of common sense. He had a mascwins 
love of independence; he could work 
with mind and muscle strained to their 
utmost; he could idle like an Oriental; 
but he rose at dawn, slept or a truckle 
bed, ate plain fare like ar ascetic. Of 
his lowly birth he made no secret. 
Patronage ran off him like water off a 
duck’s back. He was curiously insen- 
sible to differences of rank or breeding. 
In mental abi.ity he stood second to 
few. That which was said of William 
Pitt might be said equally well of him 
—‘‘He never seemed to Jearn, but sim- 
ply to recollect.” 

Thus his academic years had passed; 
now he stood without the closed door. 
His friends were going forth to careers 
of interest or influence; he was drifting 
back to his Northern home to teach the 
village children how to make pot- 
hooks. 

He had wrestled with himself for one 
bitter day, when the offer of a post, 
under the East India Company, had 
come from one who had seen and 
understood his worth. A glorious pros- 
pect had opened out before him—golden 
hands had beckoned, the fair face of 
Fame had smiled. But he had turned 
away resolutely after one keen, longing 
glance, and forbade his eyes to stray 
after the vision again. Then his par- 
ents had begged him to come home, and 
though he could have found other 
spheres of work and influence congenial 
to him, he felt that the wishes of those 
who had given him birth, had struggled, 
denied themselves all, denied him 
nothing, had lived only for him, must 
be respected. Now he was not sorry, 
though at first he had been bitterly dis- 
appointed. He was fatalist enough to 
believe that no other course would 
bring him success, that the way would 
open out sooner or later; and wise enough 
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to know that a period spent alone in 
reflection might be made of infinite 
benefit. 

The sun was rising. Over the slender 
minarets came a broad yellow beam 
that lighted up Saint Mary’s spire, 
which soared into the blue air—a 
being of character and destiny, a maker 
and moulder of men, as well as a symbol 
of their deepest need. 

Great buildings, like great minds, 
deepen and fix their personality with 
the passing years. The varied winds of 
life round their corners, refine their 
angles, and blend them into a har- 
monious whole. Great buildings, like 
great minds, endure a loneliness that is 
awful in its magnitude. It is the price 
which must be paid by those who would 
rise above the fretting trivialities of 
existence. And this is their compensa- 
tion—they uplift, they inspire others: 
they are an eternal assurance of the 
wonder and sacredness of human life. 

There is nothing great in the world 
that has not this spirit of loneliness. 
Mountains, piercing the clouds, stars 
glittering overhead, purple seas, pyra- 
mids, palaces, cathedrals—no man 
knows them with the familiarity that 
can breed contempt. They may rouse 
hatred and fear, fire and sword have 
been turned against them; but fingers 
have rarely been snapped in their 
faces, or shoulders shrugged under their 
shadow. 

The church of Saint Mary the Virgin, 
at Oxford, with the sun on its spire 
moved Peter profoundly. It had in- 
fluenced him all his college days, it was 
influencing him still, It was sending 
him back to his home with two strong 
guardians for his soul—Faith and Duty 
—to help him in the monotonous way. 
It was giving him over—as it were— 
to the mountains to be taught by them. 

That which the mountains have to 
give, they give freely to those who seek 
it. David and Mahommed, simple 
herders of sheep, were not ashamed to 
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learn at their knees. Buddha and 
John the Baptist sought them in man- 
hood and returned to be teachers of 
men, and to change the cur- 
rent of thought through all the 
world. 

Peter did not know what his future 
would be. He believed that he would 
learn about it among his native 
hills. 

As the light grew, the man who was 
only a voice withdrew from the shadow 
of the window curtains, and went 
away. With an uncompromising sun- 
beam in the room to light up the supper 
dishes and soiled cloth, who could 


speak of those things, which for the | 


most part, remain hidden in the heart? 

But he thought of Peter as he climbed 
up the narrow winding stair to his own 
room. He believed that his friend 
would succeed, yet he regretted, nearly 
as deeply as Peter, that it had not been 
possible for him to accept the post in 
India. He would have been a great 
man, he thought; now he was likely to 
be simply a good man—a good man 
lacking distinction. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders with a laugh. The powers 
that be, no doubt, set the latter above 
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the former in their book of human 
achievements. 

Later in the day Peter left Oxford. 

As he turned his horse on the London 
road to look back upon the city, he 
looked with regret, it is true, regret 
because he was leaving the place where 
the happiest years of his life had been 
passed; but he was full of hope for the 
future. If fritillaries hung in the 
Christ Church meadows, blue gerani- 
ums grew in Boar Dale; if there were no 
spires and pinnacles at High Fold, there 
was the gray gable of the old mill-house, 
and the revolving wooden wheel. 
Though a great dome like the Radcliffe 
Camera did not rise out of Cringel 
Forest, Thundergay was more noble. 
He would not be lonely for there was 
Timothy Hadwin to sustain and inspire 
him. 
He flicked his horse’s reins and 
rode away. It was vain to stand and 
gaze. Deep in his heart was a. thought 
to which he would not allow expression, 
but for some time he could not see 
distinctly or breathe with the ease of a 
man who is reviewing his past and 
looking forward to his future with an 
undivided mind. 


(To be continued.) 





“CARRY ON!” 
THE ConTINUED CHRONICLE oF K (1). 
By tHe Junior Svs. 


CHAPTER I. 
WINTER QUARTERS. 


We are getting into our stride again. 
Two months ago we trudged into 
Bethune, gaunt, dirty, soaked to the 
skin, and reduced to a comparative 
handful. None of us had had his 
clothes off for a week. Our ankle- 
puttees had long dropped to pieces, 
and our hose-tops, having worked under 
the soles of our boots, had been cut 
away and discarded. The result was a 


bare and mud-splashed expanse of 
leg from boot tokilt, except in the case 
of the enterprising few who had devised 
artistic spat-puttees out of an old 
sandbag. Our headgear consisted in a 
few cases of the regulation Balmoral 
bonnet, .usually minus “‘toorie” and 
badge; in a few more, of the battered 
remains of a gas helmet; and in the 
great majority, of a woolen cap-com- 
forter. We were bearded like that 
incomparable fighter, the poilu, and 
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we were separated by an abyss of years, 
so our stomachs told us, from our last 
square meal. 

But we were wonderfully placid about 
it all. Our regimental pipers, who had 
come out to play us in, were making 
what the Psalmist calls ‘‘a joyful 
noise” in front; and behind us lay the 
recollection of a battle still raging, in 
which we had struck the first blow, 
and borne our full share for three days 
and nights. Moreover, our particular 
blow had bitten deeper into the enemy’s 
line than any other blow in the neigh- 
borhood. And, most blessed thought 
of all, everything was over, and we were 
going back to rest. For the moment, 
the memory of the sights we had seen, 
and the tax we had levied upon our 
bodies and souls, together with the 
picture of the countless sturdy lads 
whom we had left lying beneath the 
sinister shade of Fosse Eight, were 
beneficently obscured by the prospect 
of food, sleep, and comparative cleanli- 
ness. 

After restoring ourselves to our per- 
sonal comforts, we should doubtless go 
somewhere to refit. Drafts were al- 
ready waiting at the Base to fill up the 
great gaps in our ranks. Our com- 
panies having been brought up. to 
strength, a spate of promotions would 
follow. We had no colonel, and only 
our Company Commander. Subal- 
terns—what was left of them—would 
come by theirown. N.C.O’sagain, would 
have to be created by the dozen. While 
all this was going on, and the old 
names were being weeded out of the 
muster-roll to make way for the new, 
the Quartermaster would be drawing 
fresh equipment—packs, mess-tins, 
water-bottles, and the hundred odd- 
ments which always go astray in times 
of stress. There would be a good 
deal of dialogue of this sort: 

“Private M’Sumph, I see you are 
down for a new pack. Where is your 
old one?” 


‘*Blawn off ma back, sirr!”’ 

‘Where are your puttees?”’ 

‘*Blawn off ma feet, sirr!’’ 

‘‘Where is your iron ration?” 

‘*Blawn oot o’ ma pooch, sirr!’’ 

‘*Where is your head?” 

“Blawn—— I beg your pardon, 
sirr!”’—followed by generous re-issues 
all round. 

After a month or so our beloved 
regiment, once more at full strength, 
with traditions and morale annealed 
by the fires of experience, would take 
its rightful place in the forefront of 
“K (1).” 

Such was the immediate future, as it 
presented itself to the wearied but 
optimistic brain of Lieutenant Bobby 
Little. He communicated his theories 
to Captain Wagstaffe. 

“TI wonder!” replied that experienced 
officer. 

II. 

The chief penalty of doing a job of 
work well is that you are promptly 
put on to another. This is supposed 
to be a compliment. 

The authorities allowed us exactly 
two days’ rest, and then packed us off 
by train, with the new draft, to a par- 
ticularly hot sector of the trench-line 
in Belgium—there to carry on with the 
operation known in nautical circles as 
“executing repairs while under steam.” 

Well, we have been in Belgium for 
two months now, and as already stated, 
are getting into our stride again. 

There are new faces everywhere, and 
some of the old faces are not quite the 
same. They are finer-drawn; one is 
conscious of less chubbiness all round. 
War is a great maturing agent. There 
is, moreover, an air of seasoned author- 
ity abroad. Many who were second- 
lieutenants or lance-corporals three 
months ago are now commanding com- 
panies and platoons. Bobby Little is 
in command of ‘‘A’’ Company: if he 
can cling to this precarious eminence for 
thirty days—that is, if no one is sent 
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out to supersede him—he becomes an 
“automatic” captain, aged twenty! 
Major Kemp commands the battalion; 
Wagstaffe is his senior major. Ayling 
has departed from our midst, and 
rumor says that he is leading a sort of 
Pooh Bah existence at Brigade Head- 
quarters. 

There are sad gaps among our old 
friends of the rank and file. Ogg and 
Hogg, M’Slattery and M’ Ostrich, have 
gone to the happy hunting-grounds. 
Private Dunshie, the General Specialist 

_(who, you may remember, found his 
true vocation, after many days, as 
battalion chiropodist), is reported ‘‘ mis- 
sing.’”” But his comrades are positive 
that no harm has befallen him. Long 
experience has convinced them that in 
the art of landing on his feet their 
departed friend has no equal. 

‘“*T doot he’ll be a prisoner,” suggests 
the faithful Mucklewame to the Trans- 
port Sergeant. 

‘**Aye,”’ assents the Transport Ser- 
geant bitterly; ‘“‘he’ll be a prisoner. 
No doot he’ll try to pass himself off as 
an officer, for to get better quarters!”’ 

(The Transport Sergeant, in whose 
memory certain enormities of Dunshie 
had rankled ever since that versatile 
individual had abandoned the vet- 
erinary profession (owing to the most 
excusable intervention of a pack-mule’s 
off hind-leg), was not far out in his 
surmise, as subsequent history may some 
day reveal. But the telling of that 
story is still a long way off.) 

Company Sergeant-Major Pumpher- 
ston is now Sergeant-Major of the 
battalion. Mucklewame is a corporal 
in his old company. Private Tosh was 
“offered a stripe,’’ too, but declined, 
because the invitation did not include 
Private Cosh, who, owing to a regret- 
table lapse not unconnected with the 
rum ration, had been omitted from the 
Honors’ List. Consequently these two 
grim veterans remain undecorated, but 
they are objects of great veneration 
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among the recently joined for all that. 

So you see us once more in harness, 
falling into the collar with energy, if 
not fervor. We no longer regard war 
with the least enthusaism: we have 
seen it, face to face. Our sole purpose 
now is to screw our sturdy followers up 
to the requisite pitch of efficiency, and 
keep them remorselessly at that stand- 
ard until the dawn of triumphant and 
abiding peace. 

Wehaveonething upon ourside—youth. - 

““Most of our regular senior officers 
are gone, sir,” remarked Colonel Kemp 
one day to the Brigadier—‘‘dead, or 
wounded, or promoted to other com- 
mands; and I have something like 
twenty new subalterns. When you 
subtract a centenarian like myself, the 
average age of our Battalion Mess, in- 
cluding Company Commanders, works 
out at something under twenty-three. 
But I am not exchanging any of them, 
thanks!” 

ITI. 

Trench-life in Belgium is an entirely 
different proposition from trench-life 
in France. The undulating country in 
which we now find ourselves offers an 
infinite choice of unpleasant surround- 
ings. 

Down south, Vermelles way, the 
trenches stretch in a comparatively 
straight line for miles, facing one 
another squarely, and giving little op- 
portunity for tactical enterprise. The 
infantry blaze and sputter at one 
another in front; the guns roar behind; 
and that is all there is to be said about 
it. But here, the line follows the curve 
of each little hill. At one place you 
are in a salient, in a trench which runs 
round the face of a bulging ‘‘knowe”— 
a tempting target for shells of every 
kind. A few hundred yards farther 
north, or south, the ground is much 
lower, and the trench-line runs back 
into a re-entrant, seeking for a position 
which shall not be commanded from 
higher ground in front. 
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The line is pierced at intervals by 
railway-cuttings which have to be bar- 
ricaded, and canals, which require 
special defenses. Almost every spot 
in either line is overlooked by some 
adjacent ridge, or enfiladed from some 
adjacent trench. It is disconcerting 
for a methodical young officer, after 
cautiously scrutinizing the trench upon 
his front through a periscope, to find 
that the entire performance has been 
visible (and his entire person exposed) 
to the view of a Bosche trench situated 
on a hill-slope upon his immediate left. 

And our trench-line, with its in- 
finity of salients and re-entrants, is 
itself only part of the great salient of 
“Wipers.” You may imagine with 
what methodical solemnity the Bosche 
“erumps’”’ the interior of that con- 
stricted area. Looking round at night, 
when the star-shells float up over the 
skyline, one could almost imagine one’s 
self inside a complete circle, instead of a 
horseshoe. 

The machine-gunners of both sides 
are extremely busy. In the plains of 
France the pursuit of their nefarious 
trade was practically limited to front- 
line work. When they did venture to 
indulge in what they called ‘‘over- 
head’’ fire, their friends in the forefront 
used to summon them after the per- 
formance, and reproachfully point out 
sundry ominous rents and abrasions 
in the back of the front-line parapet. 
But here they can withdraw behind a 
convenient ridge, and strafe Bosches a 
mile and a half away, without causing 
any complaints. Needless to say, 
Brother Bosche is not backward in 
returning the compliment. He has one 
gun in particular which never tires in 
its efforts to rouse us from ennui. It 
must be a long way off, for we can only 
just hear the report. Moreover, its 
contribution to our liveliness, when it 
does arrive, falls at an extremely steep 
angle—so steep, indeed, that it only 
just clears the embankment under 
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which we live, and falls upon the very 
doorsteps of the dug-outs with which 
that sanctuary is honeycombed. 

This invigorating shower is turned 
on regularly for ten minutes, at three, 
six, nine, and twelve o’clock daily. Its 
area of activity includes our tiny but, 
alas! steadily growing cemetery. One 
evening a regiment which had recently 
“taken over”’ selected 6 P.m as a suit- 
able hour for afuneral. The result was 
a grimly humorous _ spectacle—the 
mourners, including the Commanding 
Officer and officiating clergy, taking 
hasty cover in a truly novel trench; 
while the central figure of the obsequies, 
sublimely indifferent to the Hun and 
all his frightfulness, lay on the grass 
outside, calm and impassive amid the 
whispering hail of bullets. 

As for the trenches themselves—well, 
as the immortal costermonger observed, 
‘“‘there ain’t no word in the blooming 
language’”’ for them. 

In the first place, there is no settled 
trench-line at all. The salient has been 
a battlefield for twelve months past. 
No one has ever had the time, or 
opportunity,, to construct anything in 
the shape of permanent defenses. A 
shallow trench, trimmed with an un- 
tidy parapet of sandbags, and there is 
your stronghold! For rest and medita- 
tion, a hole in the ground, half-full of 
water and roofed with a sheet of gal- 
vanized iron; or possibly a glorified 
rabbit-burrow in a canal-bank. These 
things, as a modern poet has observed, 
are all right in the summertime. But 
winter here is a disintegrating season. 
It rains heavily for, say, three days. 
Two days of sharp frost succeed, and 
the rain-soaked earth is reduced to the 
necessary degree of friability. Another 
day’s rain, and trenches and dug-outs 
come sliding down like melted butter. 
Even if you revet the trenches, it is 
not easy to drain them. The‘only dif- 
ference is that if your line‘is situated 
on the forward slopesof a hill the sup- 
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port trench drains into the firing trench; 
if they are on the reverse slope, the 
firing trench drains into the support 
trench. Our indefatigable friends Box 
and Cox, of the Royal Engineers, 
assisted by sturdy Pioneer Rattalions, 
labor like heroes; but the utmost they 
can achieve, in a low-lying country 
like this, is to divert as much water as 
possible into some other Brigade’s 
area. Which they do, right cunningly. 

In addition to the Bosche, we wage 
continuous warfare with the elements, 
and the various departments of Olym- 
pus render us characteristic assistance. 
The Round Game Department has 
issued a set of rules for the correct 
method of massaging and greasing the 
feet. (Major Wagstaffe refers to this 
as, Sole-slapping; or What to do in the 
Children’s Hour; complete in- Twelve 
Fortnightly Parts.) The Fairy God- 
mother Department presents us with 
what the Quartermaster describes as 
‘Boots, gum, thigh’’; and there has also 
been an issue of so-called fur jackets, 
in which the Practical Joke Depart- 
ment has plainly takena hand. Most of 
these garments appear to have been 
contributed by animals unknown to 
zoology, or more probably by a syndi- 
cate thereof. Corporal Mucklewame’s 
costume gives him the appearance of a 
St. Bernard dog with astrakhan fore- 
legs. Sergeant Carfrae is attired in 
what looks like the skin of Nana, the 
dog-nurse in Peter Pan. Private Nigg, 
an undersized youth of bashful dis- 
position, creeps forlornly about his 
duties disguised as an imitation leopard. 
As he passes by, facetious persons pull 
what is left of his tail. Private Tosh, 
on being confronted with his winter 
trousseau, observed bitterly— 

‘*T jined the Airmy for tae be a sojer; 
but I doot they must have pit me doon 
as a mountain goat!” 

Still, though our variegated pelts 
cause us to resemble an unsuccessful 
compromise between Esau and an 
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Eskimo, they keep our bodies warm. 
We wish we could say the same for our 
feet. On good days we stand ankle- 
deep; on bad, we are occasionally over 
the knees. Thrice blessed then are our 
Boots, Gum, Thigh, though even these 
cannot altogether ward off frost-bite 
and chilblains. 

Over the way, Brother Bosche is 
having a bad time of it: his trenches 
are in a worse state than ours. Last 
night a plaintive voice cried out— 

“Are you dere, Jock? Haf you 
whiskey? We haf plenty water!” 

Not bad for a Bosche, the platoon 
decided. 

There is no doubt that whatever the 
German General Staff may think about 
the war and the future, the German 
Infantry soldier is ‘‘fed-up.” His sa- 
tiety takes the form of a craving for 
social intercourse with the foe. In the 
small hours, when the vigilance of the 
German N.C.O.’s is relaxed, and the 
officers are probably in their dug-outs, 
he makes rather pathetic overtures. 
We are frequently invited to come out 
and shake hands. ‘Dis war will be 
ober the nineteen of nex’ month!” 
(Evidently the Kaiser has had anotier 
revelation). The other morning a Ger- 
man soldier, with a wisp of something 
white in his hand, actually clambered 
out of the firing trench and advanced 
towards our lines. The distance was 
barely seventy yards. No shot was 
fired, but you may be sure that safety- 
catches were hastily released. Sud- 
denly, in the tense silence, the ambas- 
sador’s nerve failed him. He bolted 
back, followed by a few desultory bul- 
lets. The reason for his sudden panic 
was never rightly ascertained, but the 
weight of public opinion inclined to the 
view that Mucklewame, . who had 
momentarily exposed himself above the 
parapet, was responsible. 

“T doot he thocht ye were a lion 
escapit from the Scottish Zoo!’’ ex- 
plained a brother corporal, referring to 
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his indignant colleague’s new winter 
coat. 

Here is another incident, with a dif- 
ferent ending. At one point our line 
approaches to within fifteen yards of 
the Bosche trenches. One wet and 
dismal dawn, as the battalion stood to 
arms in the neighborhood to this 
delectable spot, there came a sudden 
shout from the enemy, and an outburst 
of rapid rifle fire. Almost simul- 
taneously two breathless and unkempt 
figures tumbled over our parapet into 
the firing-trench. The fusillade died 
away. 

To the extreme discomfort and shame 
of a respectable citizen of Bannockburn, 
one Private Buncle, the more hairy of 
the two visitors, upon recovering his 
feet, promptly flung his arms around 
his neck and kissed him on both cheeks. 
The outrage was repeated, by his 
companion, upon Private Nigg. At 
the same time both visitors broke into a 
joyous chant of ‘‘Russky! Russky!” 
They were escaped Russian prisoners. 

When taken to Headquarters they 
explained that they had been brought 
up to perform fatigue work near the 
German trenches, and had seized upon 
a quiet moment to slip into some con- 
venient undergrowth. Later, under 
cover of night, they had made their 
way in the direction of the firing line, 
arriving just in time to make a dash 
before daylight discovered them. You 
may imagine their triumphal depar- 
ture from our trenches—loaded with 
cigarettes, chocolate, bully beef, and 
other imperishable souvenirs. 

We have had other visitors. One 
bright day a Bosche aeroplane made a 
reconnaissance of our lines. It was a 
beautiful thing, white and birdlike. 
But as its occupants were probably 
taking photographs of our most secret 
fastnesses, artistic appreciation was 
dimmed by righteous wrath—wrath 
which turned to profound gratification 
when a pbhilistine British plane ap- 
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peared in the blue and engaged the 
glittering stranger in battle. There 
was some very pretty aerial man- 
ceuvring, right over our heads, as the 
combatants swooped and circled for 
position. We could hear their ma- 
chine-guns pattering away; and the 
volume of sound was increased by the 
distant contributions of ‘Coughing 
Clara”—our latest anti-aircraft gun, 
which appears to suffer from chronic 
irritation of the mucous membrane. 

Suddenly the German aeroplane gave 
a lurch; then righted herself; then 
began to circle down, making desperate 
efforts to cross the neutral line. But 
the British airman headed her off. 
Next moment she lurched again, and 
then took a ‘‘nose-dive” straight into 
the British trenches. She fell on open 
ground, a few hundred yards behind 
The place had been a 
wilderness a moment before; but the 
crowd which instantaneously sprang 
up round the wreck could not have been 
less than two hundred strong. (Ore 
observes the same uncanny phenome- 
non in London, when a cab-horse falls 
down in a deserted street.) However, 
it melted away at the rebuke of the 
first officer who hurried to the spot, 
the process of dissolution being accel- 
erated by several bursts of German 
shrapnel. 

Both pilot and observer were dead. 
They had made a gallant fight, and 
were buried the same evening, with all 
honor, in the little cemetery, along- 
side many who had once been their foes, 
but were now peacefully neutral. 

IV. 

The housing question in Belgium con- 
fronts us with several novel problems. 
It is not so easy to billet troops here, 
especially in the salient, as in France. 
Some of us live in huts, others in tents, 
others in dug-outs. Others, more for- 
tunate, are loaded on to a fleet of 
motor-buses and whisked off to more 
civilized dwellings many miles away: 
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These buses once plied for hire upon the 
streets of London. Each bus is in 
charge of the identical pair of cross- 
talk comedians who controlled its 
destinies in more peaceful days. Strange- 
ly attired in khaki and sheepskin, they 
salute officers with cheerful bonhomie, 
and bellow to one another throughout 
the journey the simple and primitive 
jests of their previous incarnation, to 
the huge delight of their fares. 

The destination-boards and adver- 
tisements are no more, for the buses 
are painted a neutral green all over; 
but the conductor is always ready and 
willing to tell you what his previous 
route was. 

“That Daimler behind you, sir,’’ he 
informs you, “is one of the Number 
Nineteens. Set you down at the top 
of Sloane Street many a time,'I’ll be 
bound. Ernie”’—this to the driver 
along the side of the bus—‘‘you 
oughter have slowed down when 
thet copper waved his little flag: 
-he wasn’t pleased with yer, ole 
son!” (The ‘‘copper” is a military 
mounted policeman, controlling the 
traffic of a little town which lies on our 
way to the trenches.) “This is a 
Number Eight, sir. No, that dent in 
the staircase wasn’t done by no shell. 
The ole girl got that through a skid 
up against a lamp-post, one wet Satur- 
day night in the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. Dangerous place, London!’ 

We rattle through a brave little 
town, which is ‘‘carrying on’’ in the 
face of paralyzed trade and periodical 
shelling. Soldiersabound. All are mud- 
dy, but some are muddier than others. 
The latter are going up to the trenches, 
the former are coming back. Upon 
the walls, here and there, we notice a 
gay poster advertising an entertainment 
organized by certain Divisional troops, 
which is to be given nightly throughout 
the week. At the foot of the bill is 
printed in large capitals, A HOOGE 
SUCCESS! We should like to send a 
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copy of that plucky document to 
Brother Bosche. He would not under- 
stand it, but it would annoy him 
greatly. 

Now we leave the town behind, and 
quicken up along the open road—an 
interminable ribbon of pave, absolutely 
straight, and bordered upon either side 
by what was once macadam, but is 
now a quagmire a foot deep. Oc- 
casionally there is a warning cry of 
‘‘Wire!’’ and the outside fares hur- 
riedly bow from the waist, in order to 
avoid having their throats cut by a 
telephone wire—‘‘Gunners, for a dol- 
lar!’ surmises a strangled voice— 
tightly stretched across the road be- 
tween two poplars. Occasionally, too, 
that indefatigable humorist, Ernie, 
directs his course beneath some low- 
spreading branches, through which 
the upper part of the bus crashes 
remorselessly, while the passengers, 
lying sardine-wise upon the roof, uplift 
their voices in profane and blood- 
thirsty chorus. 

‘‘Nothing like a bit o’ fun on’ the 
way to the trenches, boys! It may be 
the last you’ll get!’’ is the only apology 
which Ernie offers. 

* * * * * 

Presently our vehicle bumps across 
a nubbly bridge, and enters what was 
once a fair city. It is a walled city, 
like Chester, and is separated from the 
surrounding country by a moat as wide 
as the upper Thames. In days gone 
by those ramparts and that moat could 
have held’ an army at bay—and prob- 
ably did, more than once. They have 
done so yet again; but at what a cost! 

We glide through the ancient gate- 
way and along the ghostly streets, and 
survey the crowning achievement of the 
cultured Bosche. The great buildings— 
the Cathedral, the Cloth Hall—are 
jagged ruins. The fronts of the houses 
have long disappeared, leaving the 
interiors exposed to view, like a doll’s 
house. Here is a street full of shops. 
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That heap of splintered wardrobes and 
legless tables was once a furniture 
warehouse. That snug little corner 
house, with the tottering zinc counter 
and the twisted beer engine, is an 
obvious estaminet. You may observe 
the sign, Aux Deux Amis, in dingy let- 
tering over the doorway. Here is an 
oil-and-color shop: you can still see the 
red ochre and white lead splashed about 
among the ruins. 

In almost every house the ceilings of 
the upper floors have fallen in. Chairs, 
tables, and bedsteads hang precariously 
into the room below. Here and there 
a picture still adheres to the wall. 
From one of the bedposts flutters a 
tattered and diminutive garment of 
blue and white check—some little 
girl’s frock. Where is that little girl 
now, we wonder; and has she got 
another frock? 

One is struck above all things with 
the minute detail of the damage. You 


would say that a party of lunatics had’ 


been let loose on the city with coal- 
hammers; there is hardly a square yard 
of any surface which is not pierced, or 
splintered, or dented. - The whole fabric 
of the place lies prostrate, under a 
shroud of broken bricks and broken 
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plaster. The Hun has ‘said in his 
majesty: ‘‘If you will not yield me this, 
the last city in the last corner of Bel- 
gium, I can at least see to it that not one 
stone thereof remains upon another. 
So—yah!”’ 

Such is the appearance presented by 
the venerable and historic city of 
Ypres, after fifteen months of personal 
contact with the apostles of the new 
civilization. Only the methodical and 
painstaking Bosche could have reduced a 
town of such size to such a state. 
Imagine Chester in a similar condition, 
and you may realize the number of 
shells which have fallen, and are still 
falling, into the stricken city. 

But—the main point to observe is 
this. We are inside, and the Bosche is 
outside! Fenced by a mighty crescent 
of prosaic trenches, themselves manned 
by paladins of an almost incredible 
stolidity, Ypres still points her broken 
fingers to the sky—shattered, silent, 
but inviolate still; and all owing to the 
obstinacy of a dull and unready nation 
which merely keeps faith and stands 
by its friends. Such an attitude of 
mind is incomprehensible to the Bosche 
and we are well content that it should be 
so. 


(To be continued.) 
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When Southey told Charlotte Bronte 
that ‘‘literature cannot be the business 
of a woman’s life, and it ought not to 
be,” he little dreamed of the multitude 
of women who would rise up to dis- 
prove his rash theory. Still less, ap- 
parently, did he imagine that literature 
of exquisite quality could be produced 
by one who did not make its production 
her life’s business; by a woman who 
was wife and mother, poet and essayist 
in one. Everyone knows, however, 
that Mrs. Meynell is all this and much 
more; interested, with the ‘scholar’s 


discriminating interest, in all manner 
of books and bookmen, while sharing 
the reformer’s zeal for justice and free- 
dom, especially in regard to the political 
emancipation of her own sex. She has 
marched in suffragist processions and 
supported demonstrations on behalf of 
various humanitarian causes; being at 
the same time the most devoted of 
those much-praised ‘‘home-women’”’ 
whose light is nowhere seen more 
clearly than on their own hearth. But 
it is her literary activities which chiefly 
concern us here; her prose and poetry— 
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twin fabrics of the same magic loom, 
with the same golden thread of genius 
running through and uniting both. 

It was as a poet, in the ‘‘ Preludes” 
of her twentieth year, that Alice 
Thompson (as she was then) began her 
literary career. Her father, Mr. J. T. 
Thompson, had devoted himself to 
the education of his two gifted daugh- 
ters; Elizabeth’s pencil being as active 
and skillful as Alice’s pen. Now the 
one iis acknowledged queen of the 
women poets of her day, while the 
other—Lady Butler—has won as wide a 
fame for the wonderful battle pictures 
which have lately, alas! acquired an 
interest so tragically ‘‘topical.” To- 
day it seems incredible that few critics 
recognized the rare ‘and individual 
music of the ‘‘ Preludes’; few, at least, 
of the professional critics who are 
supposed to be ever listening, with ears 
a-strain for the first note of a newvoice. 
Worthier appreciation, however, the 
younger singer did not lack: Ruskin’s, 
Coventry Patmore’s, and in course of 
time George Meredith’s, even before 
the rich tribute of Francis Thompson 
came to crown the rest. Never, surely, 
did one poet lay at another’s shrine, a 
more appropriate offering! 

‘“‘Later Poems,” published after an 
interval of over twenty years, found:an 
audience awakened by the various 
volumes of essays—all sharing the same 
delicate distinction of style and thought 
—which had seen the light during that 
period. But only with the appearance 
of the ‘“‘Collected Poems,’ issued two 
years ago, did Mrs. Meynell, as poet, 
enter into her full heritage of fame. 
Readers and reviewers are now ready to 
agree with Ruskin, Patmore, and the 
other rare minds who hailed the new 
planet at its rising. Its light is now 
visible to the crowd; many of whom 
agreed with the critics who pleaded 
that the seal and crown of the Laureate- 
ship should be placed on the poet’s 
work, Mrs, Meynell herself, however, 
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would be the last to claim other laurels 
than those which Apollo and Urania 
have already conferred upon her. At 
may justly be doubted, moreover, 
whether the Muse whose place is with 
the stars could ever give a voice to the 
valley and plain. Such a Muse breathes 
an air of the hills and the heights above 
them, and speaks a language too subtle, 
at its simplest, to echo the common- 
place speech of every day. And some 
measure of “topical” poetry, some 
utterance on public events, is un- 
doubtedly expected from even the most 
scholarly of Laureates. 

It cannot be too often insisted that 
the poet and the prose-writer in Mrs. 
Meynell are, in all essentials, identical. 
Is not ‘Ceres’ Runaway,” with its 
companion essays, of the very stuff of 
which the poems are wrought? The 
‘*Rushes and Reeds’”’ essay, for exam- 
ple, or that on “Wells,” betrays in 
every paragraph its origin in a poet’s 
mind; and the same may be said of 
‘‘Shadows”’ in “The Color of Life” 
volume, ‘‘Solitudes” in ‘‘The Rhythm 
of Life,” and many another. And is 
it not a poet’s passion for freedom—as 
well as a woman’s for the freedom of 
women—which burns through its veil 
of light irony in this characteristic 
passage? 

See the curious history of the 
political. rights of woman under the 
Revolution. On the scaffold she en- 
joyed an ungrudged share in the for- 
tunes of party. Political life might 
be denied her, but that seems a trifle 
when you consider how generously she 
was permitted political death. She 
was to spin and cook for her citizen in 
the obscurity of her living hours; but 
to the hour of her death was granted 
no part in the largest interests, social, 
national, international. The blood 
wherewith she should, according to 
Robespierre, have blushed to be seen or 
heard in the tribune, was exposed in 
the public sight unsheltered by her 
veins. . . . Women might be, and 
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were, duly: silenced when by the 
mouth of. Olympe de Gouges, they 
claimed a ‘‘right to concur in the choice 
of representatives for,the formation of 
the laws’’; but in her person, too, they 
were liberally ‘allowed j to bear political 
responsibility to the Republic. Olympe 
de Gouges was guillotined. Robes- 
pierre thus made her public and com- 
plete amends. 


It is a fact curiously significant of the 
rarity, in both senses, of Mrs. Meynell’s 
poetic utterance that her “Collected 
Poems” should number only seventy- 

‘six. With a few lyrics not included in 
the volume (we always regret, by the 
way, that one of these omitted lyrics 
should be ‘“‘The Poet to His Child- 
hood,” a poem charming alike in metre 
and matter) this book represents its 
author’s whole poetic output: a harvest 
slender in bulk, but in beauty how well 
worth the reaping! Pure gold only, 
rare and chance and choice, is garnered 
here; the gold-dust drifted to earth in 
that unsummoned wind which bloweth 
not only where but when it listeth. 
Mrs. Meynell has been content to wait 
for it, and to sift and winnow from every 
taint of dross its spare but priceless 
largesse. The result is that her jewels 
never lack their appropriate setting: 
the most tenuous mist of thought is 
held as in a prism of light, as a sunlit 
globe of dew holds the vapor which 
gave it birth. This is especially true 
of the religious poems: of ‘‘The Cruci- 
fixion,” ‘‘The Courts” (one of the 
noblest religious lyrics of our genera- 
tion), and that crystal quatrain called 
“Via, et Veritas, et Vita.” It is here, 
and in kindred utterances, that Mrs. 
Meynell proves herself the true de- 
scendant of Crashaw and Herbert and 
Herrick—not the Herrick of the “Hes- 
perides”’ but of the ‘“‘Noble Numbers”; 
of Vaughan in “The Retreat’ and 
“Early Hours,” above all of Coventry 
Patmore in ‘“‘Remembered Grace” and 
its sister lyrics, for perhaps none of the 
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other religious poets enshrines thoughts 
so deep and subtle in such clarity of 
form. Beauty does not here “put on 
invisibility”; except, it may be, in such 
high abstractions as ‘‘The Two Poets” 
attempts to clothe in words. 

But it is in such sonnets as ‘Re- 
nouncement” and ‘‘To a Daisy,” such 
lyrics as ‘‘ After a Parting” and “‘The 
Shepherdess,” that her appeal is widest. 
Those who cannot breathe the rarefied 
atmosphere of some of the later poems 
can feel the charm of these; though 
they, too, are of ether and fire—never 
of the common air and earth. “The 
Shepherdess” has always seemed to the 
present writer her masterpiece; and it 
gains a special significance from the 
fact that it is the first adequate poetic 
utterance of that new love of woman for 
woman which came to flower in the 
early years of this century. Never has 
@ woman poet so set to music the es- 
sential charm of womanhood; so caught 
and woven into words the glamour ofits 
mystery, the wonder of its purity and 
withal the vestal fire which burns at the 
core of that whiteness. I would quote 
the lines, for pure delight in their beauty, 
but for the restraining recollection 
that every lover of :poetry carries them 
in his heart. 

Ciisitors to Mrs. Meynell’s home in 
Granville Place find that her muse, like 
Aurora Leigh’s, is a bird of a high- 
built nest. ‘‘ You see I live close under 
the sky,” she says to the caller who 
(very gladly) climbs the eighty stairs 
leading up to her flat; “‘with only the 
roof between her and the sun,” or the 
stars. And yet there is no lack of 
affinity with human joys and ardors; 
with the simplest of earth’s pleasures— 
flowers, children, and all the lovely 
‘little things”’ of life and Nature. Her 
scorn of conventional floral patterns 
on wall-papers and curtains and car- 
pets is but the complement of her 
delight in the grace they travesty; of 
the Nature-lover’s instinctive aversion 
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from the artifice which is not even art. 
At her country home in Sussex she is 
indeed at home, reveling in its sur- 
rounding beauties as only a poet can; 
and the ‘“‘winds austere and pure’’ of 
the Sussex downs seem to breathe 
through her verse and make their own 
music audible in it. The west wind 
chiefly, as one of the sonnets tells us; 
or the south which sings of Italy, a 
country specially dear to Mrs. Meynell’s 
heart, as to Mrs. Browning’s and Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s before her. No wonder 
that Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, in his charm- 
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ing ‘Verses and Reverses,” claims 
kinship, through her, with both these 
‘elect. ladies’? of the Muse’s court! 
Yet the song in tune with theirs is 
like itself and no other: a thing distinct, 
unique, apart. It has in it a breath of 
high altitudes, or unfamiliar starry 
places; where, as once in those ruined 
belfries of Belgium which few will 
lament as she: 
Sudden the cold airs swing, 
Alone, aloud, 
A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud. 


S. Gertrude Ford. 
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The maire sat in his parlor atthe 
Hotel de Ville dictating to his secre- 
tary. He was a stout little man with a 
firm mouth, an indomitable chin, and 
quizzical eyes. His face would at any 
time have been remarkable; for a 
French provincial it was notable in 
being clean-shaven. Most Frenchmen 
of the middle class wear beards of an 
Assyrian luxuriance, which to a casual 
glance suggest stage properties rather 
than the work of Nature. The maire 
was leaning back in his chair, his 
elbows resting upon its arms and his 
hands extended in front of him, the 
thumb and finger-tips of one hand 
poised to meet those of the other as 
though he were contemplating the fifth 
proposition in Euclid. It was a char- 
acteristic attitude; an observer would 
have said it indicated a temperament 
at once patient and precise. He was 
dictating a note to the commissaire de 
police, warning the inhabitants to 
conduct themselves ‘‘paisiblement” in 
the event of a German occupation, an 
event which was hourly expected. 
Much might depend upon that proclama- 
tion; a word too little or too much and 
Heaven alone knew what innuendo a 
German commandant might discover 


in it. Perhaps the maire was also not 
indifferent to the question of style; he 
prided himself on his French; he had in 
his youth won a prize at the Lycee for 
composition, and he contributed oc- 
easional papers to the journal of the 
Societe de l’Histoire de France on the 
antiquities of his ‘‘department.’’ Most 
Frenchmen are born purists in style, 
and the maire lingered over his words. 

‘‘Continuez, Henri,” he said with a 
glance at the clerk. ‘‘Le Maire, assiste 
de son adjoint et de ses conseillers muni- 
cipaux et de delegues de quartier, sera en 
permanence a l’Hotel de Ville pour as- 
surer ” There was a kick at the 
door and a tall, loutish man in the uni- 
form of a German officer entered, fol- 
lowed by two gray-coated soldiers. 
The officer neither bowed nor saluted, 
but merely glared with an intimidating 
frown. The maire’s clerk sat in an 
atrophy of fear, unable to move a 
muscle. The officer advanced to the 
desk, pulled out his revolver from its 
leather pouch, and laid it with a lethal 
gesture on the maire’s desk. The 
maire examined it curiously. ‘Ah, 
yes, M. le Capitaine, thank you; I 
will examine it in a moment, but I 
have seen better ones; our new service 
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pattern, for example. Ja! Ich ver- 
stehe ganz gut,”’ he continued, answer- 
ing the officer’s reckless French in 
perfect German. ‘Consider yourself 
under arrest,’’ declaimed the officer, 
with increasing violence, ‘‘we are in 
occupation of your town; you will pro- 
vide us within the next twenty-four 
hours with ten thousand kilos of bread, 
thirty thousand kilos of hay, forty 
thousand kilos of oats, five thousand 
bottles of wine, one hundred boxes of 
cigars.” ‘‘Mon Dieu! it is an inven- 
tory,’’ said the maire to himself. “If 
these are not forthcoming by twelve 
noon tomorrow you will be shot,” 
added the officer in a sudden inspira- 
tion of his own. 

The maire was facing the officer, who 
towered above him. ‘‘Ah, yes, Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine, you will not take a 
seat? No? And your requisition— 
you have your commandant’s written 
order and signature, no doubt?” The 
officer blustered. ‘‘No, no, Monsieur 
le Capitaine, I am the head of the civil 
government in this town; I take no 
orders except from the head of the 
military authority. You have doubt- 
less forgotten Hague Regulation, Article 
52; your Government signed it, you 
will recollect.” The officer hesitated. 
The maire looked out on the place; it 
was full of armed men, but he did not 
flinch. ‘‘ You see, monsieur,’”’ he went 
on suavely, ‘‘there are such things as 
receipts, and they have to be authenti- 
cated.” The officer turned his back on 
him, took out his field notebook, 
scribbled something on a page, and, 
having torn it out, handed it to one of 
his men with a curt instruction. 

The maire resumed his dictation to 
the hypnotized clerk, while the officer 
sat astride a chair and executed an 
impatient pas seul with his heels upon 
the parquet floor. Once or twice he 
spat domonstratively, but the maire 
took no notice. In a few minutes the 
soldier returned with a written order, 
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which the officer threw upon the desk 
without a word. 

The maire scrutinized it carefully. 
“Ten thousand kilos of bread! Mon- 
sieur, we provide five thousand a day 
for the refugees, and this will tax us to 
the uttermost. The bakers of the 
town are neéarly all sous les drapeauz. 
Very well,. monsieur,’” he added in 
reply to an impatient exclamation 
from the officer, ‘‘ we shall do our best. 
But many a poor soul in this town will 
go hungry tonight. And the receipts?’’ 
“The requisitioning officer will go with 
you and give receipts,’ retorted the 
officer who had apparently forgotten 
that he had placed the maitre under 


arrest. 


* * * * 6 


Subdued lights twinkled like glow- 
worms in the streets as the maire re- 
turned across the square to the Hotel de 
Ville. He threaded his way through 
groups of infantry, narrowly escaped a 
collision with three drunken soldiers, 
who were singing Die Wacht am Rhein 
with laborious unction, skirted the park 
of ammunition wagons and reached 
the main entrance. He had been on 
his feet for hours visiting the boulan- 
geries, the patisseries, the hay and corn ~ 
merchants, persuading, expostulating 
beseeching, until at last he had wrung 
from their exiguous stores the appor- 
tionment of the stupendous tribute. 
It was a heavy task, nor were his im- 
portunities made appreciably easier 
by the receipt-forms tendered, readily 
enough by the requisitioning officer 
who accompanied him, for the inhabi- 
tants'seemed to view with terror the 
possession of these German documents, 
suspecting they knew not what. But 
the task was done, and the maire 
wearily mounted the stairs. 

The officer greeted him curtly. The 
maire now had leisure to study his 
appearance more closely. He had high 
cheek-bones, protruding eyes, and a 
large underhung mouth which, when he 
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was pleased, looked sensual, and when 
he was annoyed merely cruel. The 
base of his forehead was square, but it 
rapidly receded with a convex con- 
formation of head, very closely shaven 
as though with a curry-comb, and his 
ears stood out almost at right angles 
to his skull. The ferocity that was his 
by nature he seemed to have assidu- 
ously cultivated by art, and the points 
of his moustaches, upturned in the 
shape of a cow’s horns, accentuated the 
truculence of his appearance. In short 
he was a typical Prussian officer. In 
peace he would have been merely comic. 
In war he was terrible, for there was 
nothing to restrain him. 

Meanwhile the officer called for a 
corporal’s guard to place the maire 
under arrest. ‘But you will first sign 
the following affiche—by the General’s 
orders,”’ he exclaimed roughly. 

Le Maire informe ses concitoyens que 
le commandant en chef des troupes 
allemandes a ordonne que le maire et 
deux notables soient pris comme otages 
pour la raison que des civils aient tire 
sur des patrouilles allemandes. Si un 
coup de fusil etait tire a nouveau par 
des civils, les trois otages seraient 
fusilles et la ville serait incendiee imme- 
diatement. - 

Si des troupes alliees rentraient le 
maire rappelle a la population que tout 
civil ne doit pas prendre part a la 
guerre et que si l’un d’eux venait a y 
participer le commandant des troupes 
allemandes ferait fusiller egalement les 
otages. 

‘One moment,” said the maire as he 
took up a pen, “‘ ‘les civils’/ I ordered 
the civil population to deposit their 
arms at the mairie two days ago, and 
the commissaire de police and the 
gendarmes have searched every house. 
We have no armed civilians here.” 

“Es macht nichts,” said the officer, 
“we shall add ou peutetre des militaires 
en civil.” 

The maire shrugged his shoulders at 
the disingenuous parenthesis. It was, 
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he knew, useless.to protest. For all he 
knew he might be signing his own death- 
warrant. He studied the style a little 
more attentively. ‘‘Mon Dieu, what 
French!”’ he said to himself, ‘ ‘etait,’ 
‘seraient,’ ‘venait!’ What moods! 
What tenses! Monsieur le Capitaine,” 
he continued aloud, ‘‘if I had used such 
French in my exercises at the Lycee my 
instituteur would have said I deserved 
to be shot. Pray allow me to make it 
a little more graceful.’’ But the Prus- 
sian’s ignorance of French syntax was 
only equaled by his suspicion of it. 
The maire’s irony merely irritated him 
and his coolness puzzled him. “I 
give you thirty seconds to sign,” he 
said, as he took out his watch and the 
inevitable revolver. The maire took 
up a needle-like pen, dipped it in the 
ink, and with a sigh wrote in fragile but 
firm characters ‘‘X——-Y——.” The 
officer called a corporal’s guard and the 
maire, who had fasted since noon, was 
marched out of the room and thrust 
into a small closet upon the door of 
which were the letters ‘‘ Cabinet.” This, 
he reflected grimly, was certainly what 
in military language is called ‘‘close 
confinement.” The soldiers accom- 
panied him. There was just room for 
him to stretch his weary body upon the 
stone floor; one soldier remained stand- 
ing over him with fixed bayonet, the 
others took up their position outside. 

Meanwhile a company of Landwehr 
had bivouacked in the square, four 
machine-guns had been placed so as to 
command the four avenues of approach, 
patrols had been sent out, sentries 
posted, all lights extinguished, and all 
doors ordered to be left open by the 
householders. Billeting officers had 
gone from house to house, *% chalking 
upon the doors such legends “as ‘Drei 
Manner,” “6 Offiziere—Eingang verbo- 
ten,” and, on rare occasions, ‘‘ Gute 
Leute hier.” The trembling inhabi- 
tants had been forced to wait on their 
uninvited guests as they clamored 
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noisily for wine and liquors. All the 
civilians of military age, and many 
beyond it, had been rounded up and 
taken under guard to the church; their 
wives and daughters alone remained, 
and were the subject of menacing 
pleasantries. So much the maire knew 
before he had returned from his errand. 
As he lay in his dark cell he speculated 
painfully as to what might be happen- 
ing in the homes of his fellow-towns- 
men. He sat up once or twice to lis- 
ten, until the toe of the sentry’s boot 
in his back reminded him of his irregu- 
larity. Now and again a woman’s 
ery broke the silence of the night, but 
otherwise all was still. He composed 
himself to sleep on the floor, reflecting 
that he must husband his strength and 


his nerves for what might lie ahead of . 


him. He was very tired and slept 
heavily in spite of his cold stone bed. 
At the hour of one in the morning he 
was awakened by a kick, and he found 
himself staring at an electric torch 
which was being held to his face by a 
tall figure shrouded in darkness. It 
was the captain. He sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. 

‘“ *Fusille! Bien! so I am to be 
shot! and wherefore, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine?”’ 

“Some one has fired upon us,’ said 
the officer, ‘‘one of your dirty fellows; 
you must pay for it.” 

“And the order?” asked the maire, 
sleepily, ‘‘you have the Commandant’s 
order?”’ 

“Never mind about the order,” said 
the officer reassuringly, ‘‘the order will 
be forthcoming at eight o’clock. Oh, 
yes, we shall shoot you most authorita- 
tively—never fear.’ 

The officer knew that nothing could 
be done until eight o’clock, for he 
dared not wake the Commandant, 
but he did not see why he should deny 
himself the pleasure of waking up this 
pig of a maire to see how he would take 
it. The maire divined his thoughts, 
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and without a word turned over on his 
side and pretended to go to sleep again. 
From under his drooping eyelids he 
saw the officer gazing at him with a 
look in which dislike, disappointment, 
and pleasurable expectation seemed to 
be struggling for mastery. Then with 
a click he extinguished his torch and 
withdrew. 

At eight o’clock the maire awoke to 
learn with mild surprise that -he was 
not to be shot. Beyond that his guard 
would tell him nothing. It was only 
afterwards he learned that one of the 
drunken revelers had been prowling 
the streets, and having given the sen- 
tries a bad fright by letting off his rifle 
at a lamp-post, had expiated his adven- 
ture at the hands of a firing party in 
the cemetery outside the town. 

For two days the maire was un- 
molested. He was allowed to see his 
adjoint,* who came to him with a 
troubled face. 

“The babies are crying for milk,” he 
said, ‘‘the troops have taken it all. I 
begged one of the officers to leave a little 
for the inhabitants, but he said the 
men did not like their coffee without 
plenty of hot milk.’”’ The maire re- 
flected for a moment, and then dictated 
an ‘“‘avis” to the inhabitants enjoining 
upon them to be as sparing in their con- 
sumption of milk as possible for the sake 
of the ‘‘meres de famille” and ‘“‘les 
petits enfants.” 

“Tell the commissaire de police to 
have that posted up immediately,” he 
added. ‘‘We can do no more.” 

‘They have taken the bread out of 
our mouths,” resumed the adjoint, 
‘and now they are despoiling us of our 
goods. They are like a swarm of 
bailiffs let loose upon our homes. 
Everywhere they levy a distress upon 
our chattels. There is an ammunition 
wagon outside my house; they have 
put all the furniture of my salon upon 
it.” 

*Deputy. 
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“You should make a protest to the 
Commandant,” said the maire, but 
not very hopefully. 

“It is no use,’ replied the adjoint, 
despondingly. ‘‘I have. He simply 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘C’est 
la guerre.’ It is always so. They 
have shot Jules Bonnard.” 

“Et pourquoi?”’ asked the maire. 

“I know not,” said the adjoint. 
“They -found four market-gardeners 
returning from the fields last night and 
shot them too—they made them dig 
their own graves, and tied their hands 
behind their backs with their own 
scarves. I protested to a Staff officer; 
he said it was ‘verboten’ to dig 
potatoes. I said they did not know; 
how could they? He said they ought 
to know. Then he abused me, and 
said if I made any more complaints he 
would shoot me too. They have made 
the civils dig trenches.” 

“Ah,” said the maire. He knew it 
was a flagrant violation of the Hague 
Regulations, but it was not the tithe 
and mint and cummin of the law that 
troubled him. It was the reflection 
that the civil who is forced to dig 
trenches is already as good as dead. 
He knows too much. 

“And the women,” continued the 
adjoint, in a tone of stupefied horror, 
“they are crying, many of them, and 
will not look one in the face. Some of 
them have black eyes. And the young 
girls!” 

The maire brooded in impotent hor- 
ror. His meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of the captain. ‘‘The 
Commandant wishes to see you tout de 
suite,” he exclaimed. ‘‘March!”’ He 
was conducted by a corporal’s guard, 
preceded by the captain, into the 
presence of the General, who had taken 
up his quarters in the principal mansion 
looking out upon the square. The 
General was. a stout, square-headed 
man, with gray moustaches and steel- 
blue eyes, and the maire divined at a 
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glance that here was no swashbuckler, 
but a man who had himself under con- 
trol. ‘‘I have imposed a fine of 300,000 
francs upon your town; you will collect 
it in twenty-four hours; if it is not forth- 
coming to the last franc I shall be re- 
gretfully compelled to burn this town 
to the ground.” 

“‘And why?” exclaimed the maitre, 
whom nothing could now surprise, 
though much might perplex. 

The General seemed unprepared for 
the question. He paused for a moment 
and said, ‘‘Some one has been giving 
information to the enemy.” ‘‘No!’’— 
he held up his hand, not impolitely but 
finally, as the maire began to expos- 
tulate—‘‘I have spoken.” 

“But,” said the maire desperately, 
‘‘we shall be ruined. We have not got 
it. And all our goods have been taken 
already.” 

‘““You have our receipts,” said the 
General. ‘‘They are as good as gold. 
German credit is very high; the Im- 
perial Government has just floated a 
loan of several milliards. And you 
have our stamped ‘)uitiungen.” He 
became at once voluble and persuasive 
in his cupidity and forgot something of 
his habitual caution. ‘‘ You surely do 
not doubt the word of the German 
Government?” he said. The maire 
doubted it very much, but he discreetly 
held his tongue. ‘‘ And our requisition- 
ing officers have not been niggardly,” 
continued the General, ‘‘they have 
put a substantial price on the goods we 
have taken.” This was true. It had 
not escaped the maire that the receipt- 
forms had been lavish. 

“*T will do my best,’’ said the maire 
simply. 

‘He was now released from arrest, and 
he retired to his house to think out the 
new problem that had presented itself. 
The threat to burn down the town might 
or might not be anything but bluff; he 
himself doubted whether the German 
Commandant would burn the roofs 
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over his men’s heads, as long as the 
occupation lasted. The military dis- 
advantages were too obvious, though 
what the enemy might do when they 
left the town was another matter. 
They might shoot him, of course; that 
- was more than probable. 

But how to find the money was an 
anxious problem and urgent. The 
municipal caisse was empty: the mana- 
gers of the banks had closed their doors 
and carried their deposits off to Paris 
before the Germans had entered the 
town; of the wealthier bourgeoisie some 
had fled, many were ruined, and the 
rest were inadequate. The maire pon- 
dered long upon these things, leaning 
back in his chair with knitted brows in 
that pensive attitude which was char- 
acteristic. Suddenly he caught sight 
of a blue paper with German characters 
lying upon a walnut table at his elbow. 
He took it up, scrutinized it, and 
studied the signature. 


Empfangschein. 
Werth 500 fr. erhalten. 
Herr Hauptmann von Koepenick. 


Then he smiled. He got up, put on 
his overcoat, took up his hat and cane, 
and went forth into the drizzling rain. 

* * * * * 

Two hours later he was at the head- 
quarters of the Staff and asked to see 
the Commandant. He was shown into 
his presence without delay. ‘‘Well?” 
said the Commandant. ‘Monsieur le 
General, I have collected the fine,” 
said the maire. The General’s face 
relaxed its habitual sternness; he grew 
at once pleasant and polite. ‘‘Good,’’ 
he said. The maire opened a fat 
leather wallet and placed upon the 
table under the General’s predatory 
nose a large pile of blue documents, 
some (but not all) stamped with the 
violet stamp of the German A. Q. M. G. 
“If the hochgeehrter General will count 
them,” said the maire, “he will see they 
come to 325,000 frances. It is rather 
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more than the fine,” he explained, ‘‘ but 
I have made allowance for the faet 
that they are not immediately redeem- 
able. They are all stamped and— 
they are as good as gold.” 

For three minutes there was absolute 
silence in the room. The gilt clock in 
its glass sepulchre on the mantelpiece 
ticked off the seconds as loudly as a 
cricket on the hearth in the stillness of 
the night. The maire speculated with 
more curiosity than fear as to how many 
more of these seconds he had to live. 
Never had the intervals seemed so 
long nor their registration so insistent. 
The ashes fell with a soft susurrus in 
the grate. The Commandant looked 
at the maire; the maire looked at the 
Commandant. Then the Command- 
ant smiled. It was an inscrutable 
smile; a smile’ in which the eyes par- 
ticipated not at all. There was merely 
a muscular relaxation of the lips dis- 
closing the teeth; to the maire there 
seemed something almost canine in it. 
At last the General spoke. ‘‘Gut,”’ 
he said gutturally, ‘‘you may go.” 

* * * * * 


“You astonish me,” I said to the 
maire, as he concluded his narrative. 
We were sitting in his parlor, smoking a 
cigar together one day in February in a 
town not a thousand miles from the 
German lines. ‘‘ You know, Monsieur 
le Maire, they have shot many a muni- 
cipal magistrate for less. I wonder 
they didn’t miake up their minds to 
shoot you.” The mairesmiled. ‘They 
did,’ he said quietly. He carefully 
flicked the ash off his cigar as he laid it 
down upon his desk and opened the 
drawer of his escritoire. He took out a 
piece of paper' and handed it to me. 
It was an order in German to shoot the 
maire on the evacuation of the town. 

‘“You see, monsieur,”’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘your brave soldiers were a little too 
quick for them. You made a surprise 
attack in force early one morning and 
drove the enemy out. So surprising 
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was it that the Staff officers billeted in 
my house left a box half full of cigars on 
my sideboard! You are smoking one 
of them now—a very good cigar, is it 
not?” It was. ‘‘And they left a 
good many official papers behind— 
what you call ‘chits’ is it not?—and 
this one among them. Please mind 
your cigar-ash, monsieur! You see I 
rather value my own death-warrant.”’ 

Moved by an irresistible impulse I 
rose from my chair and held out my 
hand. The maire took it in mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘Monsieur,” I said frankly, if 
crudely, ‘“‘you are a brave man. And 
you have endured much.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the maire 
gravely, as he glanced at a proclamation 
on the wall which he has added to his 
private collection of antiquities, ‘‘that 
is true. I have often been tres fache 
to think that I who won the Michelet 
prize at the Lycee should have put my 
name to that thing over there.’’* 

* * * * * 

Sykes had finished packing my kit 
and had succeeded with some difficulty 
in re-establishing the truth of the axiom 
that a whole is greater than its parts. 
When I contemplated my valise and its 
original constituents, it seemed to me 
that the parts would prove greater than 
the whole, and I had in despair aban- 
doned the problem to Sykes. He suc- 
ceeded, as he always did. One of the 
first things that an officer’s servant 
learns is that, as regards the regulation 
Field Service allowance of luggage, 
nothing succeeds like excess. 

Sykes had not only stowed away my 
original impedimenta but had also 
managed to find room for various articles 
of vertu which had enriched my private 
collection, to wit: 

(1) One Bavarian bayonet of 

Solingen steel. 

*This narrative follows with some fidelity 
the course of events as related to the writer 


by the maire of the town in acumen. But 
for the most obvious of reasons the writer 


(2) Two German time-fuses 
with _fetishistic-looking brass 
heads. 

(3) A clip of German cartridges 
with the bullets’ villainously 
reversed. 

(4) A copper soeeapatinits e., 
an empty shell-case presented to 
me with a florid speech by Major 
S—— on behalf of the —th Bat- 
tery of the R. F. A. 

(5) An autograph copy of The 
Green Curve bestowed on me by 
my friend “Ole Luk-Qie” (to 
whom long life and _ princely 
royalties). 

(6) The sodden Field Notebook 
of a dead Hun given me by 
Major C of the Intelligence, 
with a graceful note expressing 
the hope that, as a man of letters 
I would accept this gift of 
belles-lettres. 

(7) A duplicate of a certain 
priceless ‘‘chit’’? about the uses 
of Ammonal* (original very scarce, 
and believed to be in the muni- 
ment-room of the C.-in-C., who is 
said to contemplate putting it 
up to auction at Sotheby’s for 
the benefit of the Red Cross fund). 

(x) An autograph copy of a 
learned Essay on English political 
philosophers presented to me by 
the author, one of the liaison 
officers, who in the prehistoric 
times of peace was a University 
professor at Avignon. 

(9) A cigarette-case (Army pat- 
tern), of the finest Britannia 
metal, bestowed on me with much 
ceremony by a Field Ambulance 
at Bethune, and prized beyond 
rubies and fine gold. 

(10) A pair of socks knitted 
by Jeanne.t 


To these Madamet had added her 


visiting-card—it was nearly as big as 


a Nineteenth Century and After, August, 


tIbid., October 1915. 
pIbid., October 1915. 
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the illuminated address presented to me 
by the electors of a Scottish constituency 
which I once wooed and never won— 
wherewith she reminded me that my 
billet at No. 131 rue Robert le Frisson 
would always be waiting for me, the 
night-light burning as for a prodigal 
son, and steam up in the hot-water 
bottle. 

I had said my farewells the night 
before to the senior officers on the 
Staff, in particular that distinguished 
soldier and gallant gentleman the A. G., 
to whose staff I had been attached (in 
more senses than one), and who had 
treated me with a kindness and hos- 
pitality I can never forget. The 
senior officers had done me the honor 
of expressing a hope that I should soon 
return; their juniors had expressed the 
same sentiments less formally and more 
vociferously by an uproarious song at the 
mess Overnight. 

The latter had also, with an appear- 
ance of great seriousness, laden me 
with. messages for His Majesty the 
King, the Prime Minister, Lord Kitch- 
ener, the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the ministers and clergy of all 
denominations: all of which I promised 
faithfully to remember and to deliver 
in person. Sykes, with more modesty, 
had asked me if I would send a photo- 
graph, when the film was developed, 
of the snapshot I had taken of him to 
his wife and the twins at Nor- 
wich. 

My car, upon whose carburettor an 
operation for appendicitis had been 
successfully performed by the handy 
men up at the H. Q. of the Troop 
Supply Column, stood at the door. I 
held out my hand to Sykes, who was in 
the act of saluting; he took it with some 
hesitation, and then gave me a grip 
that paralyzed it for about a quarter 
of an hour. 

“If you be coming back again, will 
you ask for me to be detailed to you, 
sir? My number is ——. Sergeant 
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Pope at the Infantry Barracks sees to 
them things, sir.” 

I nodded. 

‘*Bon voyage, monsieur,” cried Mad- 
ame in a shrill voice. 

“Bon voyage,” echoed Jeanne. 

I waved my hand, and the next 
moment I had seen the last of two noble 
women who had never looked upon me 
except with kindness, and who, from 
my rising up till my lying down, had 
ministered to me with unfailing solici- 
tude. 

* * = ok * 

At the Base I boarded the leave-boat. 
Several officers were already on board, 
their boots still bearing the mud of 
Flanders upon them. It was squally 
weather, and as we headed for the open 
sea I saw a dark object gamboling upon 
the waves with the fluency of a porpoise. 
A sailor stopped near me and passed the 
time of day. 

‘‘Had any trouble with German sub- 
marines?’’ I asked. 

“‘Only once, sir. A torpedo missed 
us by ’bout a hund-erd yards.” 

““Only once! How’s that?’ 

For answer the sailor removed a quid 
of tobacco from one cheek to the other 
by a surprisingly alert act of stowage 
and nodded in the direction of the dark 
object whose outlines were now plain 
and salient. It was riding the sea like 
a cork. 

“Them,” he said briefly. 

At the port of our arrival the sheep 
were segregated from the goats. The 
unofficial people formed a long queue to 
go through the smoking-room, where 
two quiet men awaited them, one of 
whom, I believe, always says, ‘“‘Take 
your hat off,” looks into the pupil of 
your eyes, and lingers lovingly over 
your pulse; the other, as though anxious 
to oblige you, says, ‘‘Any letters to 
post?” But his inquiries are not so 
disinterested as they would seem. 

The rest of us, being highly-favored 
persons, got off without ceremony, and 
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made for the Pullman. As the train 
drew out of the station and gathered 
speed I looked out upon the country- 
side as it raced past us. England! 
Past weald and down, past field and 
hedgerow, croft and orchard, cottage 
and mansion, now over the chalk with 
its spinneys of beech and fir, now over 
the clay with its forests of oak and elm. 
The friends of one’s childhood, purple 
_scabious and yellow toad-flax, seemed 
to nod their heads in welcome; and the 
hedgerows were festive with garlands 
of bryony and Old Man’s Beard. The 
blanching willows rippled in the breeze 
and the tall poplars whispered with 
every wind. I looked down the length 
of the saloon, and everywhere I saw 
the blithe and eager faces of England’s 
gallant sons who had fought, and would 
fight again, to preserve this heritage 
from the fire and sword of bloody sac- 
rilege. Fairer than the cedars of 
Lebanon were these russet. beeches, 
nobler than the rivers of Damascus 
these amber streams; and the France 
of our new affections was not more dear. 
Twilight was falling as the guard 
came round and adjured us to shut out 
the prospect by drawing down the 
blinds. As we glided over the Thames 
I drew the blind an inch or two aside 
and caught a vision of the mighty city 
steeped in shadows, and the river 
gleaming dully under the stars like a 
wet oilskin. At a word from the 
attendant I released the blind and shut 
out the unfamiliar nocturne. Men rose 
to their feet, and there was a chorus of 
farewells. 
“So long, old chap, see you again at 
battalion headquarters.” 
“Good-bye, old thing, we meet next 
week at H. Q.’s 
“Tomorrow night at the Savoy— 
rather! You must meet my sister.” 
As I alighted on the platform I saw a 
crowd of waiting women. ‘Hullo, 
Mother!” “Oh, darling!’ I turned 
away. I was thinking of that platform 
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next week when these brief days, 

snatched from the very jaws of death, 

would have run their all too brief 

career and the greetings of joy would be 

exchanged for heart-searching farewells. 
* * * * * 

I was dining at my club with two 
friends, one of them a young Dutch 
attache, the other a barrister of my Inn. 
We did ourselves pretty well, and took 
our cigars into the smoking room, which 
was crowded. Some men in a corner 
were playing chess; the club bore, 
decent enough in peace but positively 
lethal in war, was demonstrating to a 
group of impatient listeners that the 
Staff work at G. H. Q. was all wrong, 
when, catching sight of me, he came up 
and said, ‘‘Hullo, old man, back from 
the Front? When will the War end?” 
I returned the same answer as a certain 
D. A. A. G. used to provide for similar 
otiose questions: ‘‘ Never!”’ 

“Never! Hullo, what’s that?” 

Everyone in the room suddenly 
rose to their feet, the chess players 
rising so suddenly that they overturned 
the board. ‘‘Damn it, and it was my 
move, I could have taken your queen,” 
said one of them. Outside there was a 
noise like the roaring of the lion-house 
at the Zoo; your anti-aircraft gun has a 
growl of its own. ‘‘They’re here,” said 
some one, and we all made for the terrace. 

I looked up and saw in the dim al- 
titudes a long silvery object among the 
stars. As the searchlights played upon 
it it seemed almost diaphanous, and the 
body appeared to undulate like a trout 
seen in a clear stream. Jupiter shone 
hard and bright in the southern hemis- 
phere, and suddenly a number of new 
planets appeared in the firmament as 
though certain stars shot madly from 
their spheres. Round and about the 
monster came and went these exploding 
satellites. Then another appeared close 


under her, and like a frightened fish she 
swerved sharply and was lost to view 
among the Pleiades. 
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‘‘Let’s go and see what’s happened,”’ 
said one of my friends. ‘I hear she’s 
dropped a lot of bombs down——” 

As we went down the street I saw 
that for about two hundred yards 
ahead it was sparkling as with hoar 
frost. Suddenly the soles of our boots 
“serunched”? something underfoot. I 
looked down. The ground was cov- 
ered with splinters of glass. As we 
drew nearer we caught sight of a cordon 
of police, and behind them a great fire 
springing infernally from the earth, 
and behind the fire a group of soldiers, 
whose figures were silhouetted against 


the background. Our way was im- 
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peded by curious crowds, among whom 
one heard the familiar chant of ‘Pass 
along, please!’’ 

We stopped. Close to us two men 
were stocping with heads almost knock- 
ing together and searching the ground, 
while one of them husbanded a lighted 
match against, the wind. 

‘Blimey, Bill,’’ said one to the other, 
‘“‘T’ve found ’un!” 

‘What have you found?” we asked of 
him. 

‘*A souvenir, sir!’’ 

Truly, they know not the stomach of 
this people. 

J. H. Morgan. 
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‘““Oh,” said Francesca, coming into 
the library, ‘‘I see you’re busy with 
your papers. Don’t let me disturb 
you 


“Tf,” I said, ‘“‘it depended on me I 


wouldn’t. I’d take you at your word 
and have you out of the room in two- 
twos. But you wouldn’t like that, now, 
would you?” 

“T’m afraid I should have to enter a 
protest. That’s right, isn’t it? Pro- 
tests are things that have to be entered, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘they’re like candi- 
dates for examinations, or rooms, only 
some rooms oughtn’t to be entered, .but 
are.”’ 

‘‘Jocose?”’ said Francesca. 

“No,” I said; “I was thinking of 
Blue Beard. I daresay you remember 
about him. He was a very uxorious 
man, you know, and most domestic. 
Something of a traveler, and when—’”’ 

““We won’t worry about Blue Beard,” 
she said. ‘‘I think I know the outlines 
of his family history.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “why can’t 
you leave me alone? You see I’m 
busy and yet you insist on staying here 


and interrupting me. Do you call that 
being a helpmeet?”’ 

““Well,” she said, ‘‘I call it joining 
myself unto you, and that’s what we 
were told to do to one another in the 
marriage service.” 

‘*You’re wrong,’’ I said. ‘‘I was told 
to do that unto you, but you were told 
to submit yourself unto me and to 
reverence me.” 

“‘Tt’s all the same,” she said. ‘All 
I’m doing is to help you to obey the 
Prayer-Book.”’ 

“Anyhow,” I said, ‘‘you’ve sat down 
and you mean to stay here. Is that 
what it comes to?” 

“It is,’ she said. ‘‘You’re in tre- 
mendous guessing form today.” 

“All I know,” I said gloomily, ‘‘is 
that if my return for Income Tax 
contains many mistakes it’ll be your 
fault, not mine; and I shall take care 
so to inform the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I shall put down in the 
Exemptions and Abatements, ‘Inter- 
rupted by wife. Abatement claimed, 
£100.” The Chancellor will under- 
stand. He’s a married man himself.” 

““So you’re doing your Income Tax,” 
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she said dreamily. “I’ve often won- 
dered how that was done. Do you 
like it?” 

*“No, Francesea,”’ I said, ‘“‘I do not 
like it. To be quite frank with you I 
detest it.” 

“‘But you’re helping the War,” she 
said. “‘That ought to buck you up 
like anything. Every extra penny you 
pay is a smack in theeye for the Kaiser,’’ 
so cheer up and make a good big return. 

“I will do,” I said, ‘‘what is strictly 
fair between myself and the Govern- 
ment. I can afford to be just to the 
Chancellor, but, by Heaven, I cannot 
afford to be generous. Generosity has 
no place in an Income Tax return.”’ 

“Go ahead with it then,’’ she said. 
“I don’t know what’s stopping you.” 

“You,” I said, ‘“‘are stopping me— 
you and that part of my income from 
which the tax is not deducted at the 
source.” 

“That sounds quite poetical,” she 
said. “It runs into metre directly. 
Listen :— 
No man 

coarse 
Who has 
source. 

But I wish you’d tell me what it 
means.” 

‘*Francesca,’’ I said bitterly, ‘‘you 
are pleased to be a rhymer. You are, 
in fact, rhyming while the exchequer is 
burning; and then you add insult to 
injury by asking me the meaning of an 
elementary financial phrase. 

“Well, what does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” I said, “that if your 
money is invested in public companies or 
things of that nature, then when your 
half-yearly dividend—— You know 
what a dividend is?” 

‘‘Rather,”’ she said. ‘‘It comes in 
on blue paper or pink, and you say, 
‘That’s something to be thankful for’; 
and you write your name on one half 
of it and you send that half to the bank, 
and you tear off the other half and lose 


can well be rude or even 


his tax deducted at the 
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it in the next spring-cleaning. I know 
what a dividend is all right.” 

“Francesca,” I said, ‘“‘your knowl- 
edge is very wonderful. But if you 
suppose that that is the whole dividend, 
you are much mistaken. It is the 
dividend minus the tax. The com- 
pany saves you trouble by deducting 
the tax and pays it to the Chancellor 
for you.” 

“Bravo the company!” said Fran- 
cesca. 

“‘And so say I. You see you never 
get that part of your money, so there’s 
no temptation to spend it—in fact you 
don’t spend it.” 

“That,” she said, “sounds highly 
plausible.” 

“Yes, but listen. Suppose you’ve 
got some little job at, say, two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year——”’ 

“Like the little job you were so 
pleased to get a few years ago.” 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘more or less like that.” 

‘Not so honorable, of course,’ said 
Francesca. 

“‘No, of course not, but similar as to 
emoluments. Well, in that case you 
get the whole amount, and you spend 
it in perfectly useless things and forget 
all about it after you’ve put it down in 
your return; and then suddenly some 
Surveyor of Taxes writes and demands 
Income Tax on those two hundred and 
fifty pounds, actually demands some- 
thing like forty pounds. I tell you, it 
goes through you like a knife.” 

‘‘Haven’t you any remedy?” 

‘*Of course I could chuck the job,’’ I 
said, ‘“‘or do it for nothing. Yes, I 
think I’ll chuck it. It'll be a lesson 
to them.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘it would probably 
make the Government sit up—but, on 
the whole, I don’t think I should go so 
far if I were you. You see——”’ 

‘‘Go on,” I said, for she was hesi- 
tating. ‘“‘Let us strip ourselves of every- 
thing at once and throw ourselves on 
the charity of our neighbors.” 
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‘‘Well,”’ she said, ‘‘I’d go on for a bit. 
A job’s a job even if it does make you 
pay. You’ve had £210 on balance, 
and you ought to be thankful to have 

Punch. 
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been allowed to pay forty pounds for 
munitions.” 
“‘And now,” I said, “perhaps you'll 
let. me get on with my work.” 
R. C. Lehmann. 
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For deeds do die, however nobly done, 
And thoughts of men do as they them- 
selves decay, 
But wise words, taught in numbers for 
to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for aye, 
Nor may with storming showers be 
washed away; 
No bitter-breathing winds with harm- 
ful blast, 
Nor age, nor envy, may them ever 
waste. Spenser. 
One of the late Professors of Poetry 
at Oxford has defined poetry as ‘‘the 
art which produces pleasure for the 
imagination by imitating human ac- 
tions, thoughts and passions in metri- 
eal language.”’ Even certain philol- 
ogists derive the words ‘‘minister’’ 
and “minstrel” from the same root. 
This fact is not without significance. 
The poet and the prophet are funda- 
mentally at one. The particular mood 
of the poet is independent of the power 
that he wields by the beauty he dis- 
seminates. Poetry is, therefore, the 
outcome not only of an effort of will 
but also of a rare and an imaginative 
impulse; and, like every other art, it 
needs some clear peace and quietness 
of mind, however momentary, for -its 
creation. The soul of poetry is feeling. 
When we have grasped this fact, half 
the problem of form disappears. For 
we see that the greater part of poetry 
lies in the thought, not the form; that, 
feeling deeply, as a poet feels, his ex- 
pression will shape itself, and that all 
which is mechanical in the art is the 
polishing and correction of the expres- 
sion till it approaches as closely as pos- 
Lrvine Aas, Vou. I, No. 32. 


sible to the thought, and combines 
with clearness of utterance all the 
available charms of style. 

Yet, after all, poetry makes its pri- 
mary appeal to the ear; and the modern 
habit of reading it seems to have 
thrown the essential test of quality 
somewhat into the background. ‘‘It 
may be conjectured also,’’ wrote the 
late Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘‘that the metre, 
in length of line and cadence, formed 
itself to a great degree on the 
national conditions of oral delivery 
and listening.... The order of all 
modern versification (except in blank 
verse, which is never popular) depends 
on the echoing rhyme, which marks 
time like the stroke of a bell, and is 
waited for with keen anticipation by 
the sensitive listener.” 

Poetry, of course, can never be the 
popular form of literary expression; it 
is, in its essence, an aristocratic art, 
and it does well to set up its bulwarks 
against the advance of democracy. 
For whenever given over to the service 
of a purely popular movement it has 
always failed to preserve its dignity. 
It is the privilege of poetry, though its 
phases are poignantly affected by main 
currents, to recover very quickly from 
purely temporary influences, and that 
there is never wanting a reaction 
against any tendency in a perilous di- 
rection. The desire of a poet is to 
invoke in his reader a certain mood or 
tone of mind which is neither active 
thought nor active emotion, but qui- 
escent, sympathetic resignation to a 
sense of beauty remote but permeating. 
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Beauty is Truth: Truth beauty—that 
is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 


Men may differ about poets, but 
they do not differ about poetry. They 
may have different codes of honor, but 
a sense of beauty is the same thing for 
a savage as it is for a bishop. And so 
not all things are called beautiful by the 
same men, but beauty is the same for 
all. It communicates something which 
is not the less real because it is intan- 
gible and mysterious. 


Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine, 

Love is the fountain of charm. 

How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet! the world to thy way? 

Not by the lightnings of wit— 

Not by the thunder of scorn! 

These to the world, too, are given. 
Wit it possesses and scorn— 

Charm is the poet’s alone. 


It has been plausibly argued that 
most things worth saying have been said 
already; that even the words best fitted 
for poetic expression have been worn 
out, have been weakened by familiar 
usage or soiled by misuse, and that the 
resources of language for adequate 
presentation of ideas and feelings are 
running very low. We hesitate to be- 
lieve in the goodly custom prescribed 
by the Governor of the Cana marriage 
feast: that poets put forth in the be- 
ginning their good wine, and they fall 
back upon inferior brands only when the 
public, having well drunk of the potent 
vintage, will swallow anything from a 
favorite author. For the public taste 
is, or ought to be largely influenced by 
the imprimatur of a popular collection; 
and every inferior piece which such an 
anthology preserves tends to debase 
that taste. It must be remembered, 
too, that the general taste is naturally 
vicious, and that in these days of ram- 
pant journalism it is vitiated more and 
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more. Palgrave’s words can scarcely 
be improved upon. He writes ‘that a 
poem shall be worthy of the writer’s 
genius—that is, shall reach perfection 
commensurate with its aim; and that we 
should require finish in propogtion to 
brevity—that passion, color and origi- 
nality cannot atone for serious imper- 
fections in clearness, unity or truth; 
that a few good lines do not make a good 
poem; that, popular estimate is service- 
able as a guidepost more than a com- 
pass—above all, that excellence should 
be looked for rather in the whole than 
in the parts. Such and other canons 
have been always steadily regarded.” 
It is important to realize the depend- 
ence of form on ideas. Apart from the 
philosophy we learn from poetry, we 
can get illimitable benefit from the 
reading of the poets. Poetry needs 
intellect, of course, and rots without it. 
The highest work which poetry can do 
is to glorify what is the most natural 
and simple in the whole of loving human 
nature, and to show the exceeding 
beauty, not so much as the stranger and 
wilder doings of the natural world, but 
of its everyday doings and their com- 
mon changes. Definitions are never 
satisfactory. The satisfaction of the 
craving to say something brilliant or 
paradoxical is inconsistent with the 
requirements of logic. Poetry is a fine 
art and shares the characteristics of 
fine arts generally. Accordingly, its 
end is pleasure as distinguished from 
utility, and the kind of pleasure which 
it aims at producing is esthetic pleas- 
ure, such pleasure, that is to say, as is 
associated with the emotions of the 
Beautiful. Fascination is and should 
be the chief power of the poet. ‘‘Poet- 
ry,” a laureate wrote, ‘‘is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is 
the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science.”” Con- 
cerning the poet, Wordsworth writes 
again that he is a man “‘who has great 
knowledge of human nature, and a more 
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comprehensive soul than are suffered to 
be common among mankind.” 

All attempts to define poetry most 
obviously come short, for such concep- 
tions belong to a scheme of thought 
based on the idea of a finite machine- 
made world. The whole spirit of poetry 
is freedom which ‘“‘bloweth whither 
it listeth.”’ Spirit is life, and poetry acts 
by intensifying all it touches, by raising 
all to a higher value, by giving life to 
all. The ordinary man cannot know 
the forces that move a poet. He vague- 
ly believes that a poet is an unpractical 
man, speaking a highly artificial lan- 
guage. The farther the man in the 
street is removed from a share of the 
poet’s insight, the more he tends to 
regard the “‘seer’’ as a dreamer, and to 
look on his resources of metre, rhyme 
and so forth as unnatural aids and ap- 
pliances. But, in fact, it is the poets 
who live the most true life and speak 
the most natural language. It is we 
who are unpractical and unnatural—we, 
with our broken sentences and _half- 
formed ideas—we who are content 
to know only the surface of things, 
without ever realizing the truth 
that behind our daily occupation, 
behind the: business of the market 
and the pleasure of the circus, there lies 
an unexplained world of beauty—a 
world of complete quintessence for the 
highest human capacity, a world from 
which we may derive courage and life 
and faith to help us in this world we 
live in. The training of the modern 
world tends to make us hard, practical, 
sceptical of all sentiment, still more of 
sentiment bordering on emotion. Now- 
adays most people think they need no 
interpreter, that life has no riddle, and 
that all is plain sailing. And yet it is 
because their eyes are too dull to see 
more than the material world around 
them, because they do not stop to think 
of the secrets, the mysteries, the eternal 
problems that confront us every day. 
To the poet the reverse is the true pic- 
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ture. Although a great critic once 
wrote that ‘poetry is apparent pictures 
of apparent realities,” yet the impor- 
tant thing is, not that there should be 
realities which are unapparent, but the 
things which are unapparent, of which 
the poet gives apparent pictures, should 
be realities. Imagination should be 
sight, not wonder. The subject is not 
the matter of a poem at all, and its op- 
posite is not, says Dr. Bradley, the 
form of the poem but the whole poem. 
The subject is one thing—the poem, 
matter and form alike, another thing. 
All form is expression, and the poem is 
the creative impulse of a vague imagi- 
native mass, pressing for development 
and definition; and it still is the ignis 
fatuus of criticism. All art implies 
composition; therefore no subject is, in 
itself, more poetical or less poetical 
than another, except in so far as poetry 
touches and kindles it. 

In the vivid phrases of Carlyle, in 
his ‘‘ Lectures on Heroes,” it is a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that make 
him a poet. We should no longer think 
of poetry as something half mechanical 
and half magical, but as an introduc- 
tion to the proper function of life. The 
artistic power of the creator is shown 
in the way he deals with his thoughts 
and problems; the boundaries of per- 
sonality are enlarged, absorbed and 
assimilated. Each writer lives and 
sings by virtue of some peculiar strength 
or grace. The qualification of a poet 
should consist of a flawless form of 
plastic imagination, matured by beau- 
ty, portrayed in beautiful verses of a 
luminous and tranquil kind, free from 
commentaries and theories. The vision 
should be childlike, yet combined with 
the scholar’s understanding, and to 
estimate from the flying vapor of lan- 
guage of life the image of perfection. 
The progress of poetry, with its tre- 
mendous power, is immortal. Poetry 
will become the nobler interpretation 
of an ampler life. That is prophecy, but 
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at least it is to some a vision and no 

dream. Men’s appreciation of this 

wonderful art is almost in proportion 

to their instinctive understanding of 

what greatness is. The more that men 

have this thirst for beauty, for serene 
The Poetry Review. 
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energy, for fullness of life, the higher 
they are in the scale, and the less will 
they quarrel with the obscurity of life, 
because they are confident of the larger 
issues of the poetic spirit—which power 
is sublime. 

Claude C.. H. Williamson. 
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Under the pleasant walls of Ken- 
sington Palace, backed harmoniously 
by the prim red-brick architecture, is a 
small statue of William the Third. 
The little monument has a modest 
symmetry that matches its surround- 
ings, though the figure of the King, 
firmly posed, with his plumed hat and 
big boots, pushes composure almost to 
the point of swagger. Without being 
too defiant, it has a slightly humorous 
air, and also the excellent quality of 
blending character with repose. This 
effigy of Dutch William was a gift to us 
from his German namesake, our friend 
the enemy—the Kaiser. Perhaps in a 
calmer time the present of this charming 
piece may be allowed to wipe out some 
of the giver’s lesser sins; but at the 
moment there is satire in the thought 
that the ruler whose armies are striking 
for European dominion should have 
given us a statue of the man whose 
life was dedicated to resisting just such 
another ambition. The Kaiser is a 
showy Monarch; Dutch William seems 
the antithesis of show. His adversary, 
Louis XIV, was more than showy, he 
was radiant; he was the Roi Soleil, the 
sun of courtly Europe. A sun, really, 
whose rays were more brilliant than 
warming, of whom his best friends had 
to say in the end that he cared for 
nothing but himself, yet giving, un- 
doubtedly, a glowing sense of power by 
contrast with William’s Batavian ice. 
To this redoubtable enemy, the schemes 
he planned and failed in, and their con- 
sequences for his own country, a very 


natural train of reflection leads us if we 
turn from the struggle with Germany to 
other moments when we have been 
fighting an ambitious Power. 

This year, more than others, carries 
suggestiveness in its date. For if it is 
the centenary of Napoleon’s downfall, 
it is also the bicentenary of the death of 
Louis XIV. The ‘Fifteen’ would be 
a livelier memory than it is if Louis’s 
death had not drawn the sting of the 
Jacobite rising and reduced it to a local 
episode. There were moments at which 
Louis was perhaps more dangerous to 
us than Napoleon was, or than the 
Germans have yet been. He was 
lucky in having first of all to deal in 
London, not with the tenacious Dutch- 
man, but with a King who was willing 
to be paid. Man for man, the Merry 
Monarch was a cleverer creature than 
the Grand Monarque, but he loved ease 
more dearly than the ruler who worked 
nine hours a day and could do without 
sleep. And so it became possible to 
sign the Treaty of Dover, which would 
have made England a satrapy of France 
in very much the same way that the 
Pan-Germans now suggest she should 
become a satrapy of Germany. The 
chief difference is that corruption was 
more evident than force—but force 
was there, in the background. For it 
meant the installing of a foreign army in 
England to establish absolute Monarchy 
and the old religion, and the surrender 
of English policy to a foreign master, 
who would use us against the other 
bulwark of European liberty—Holland. 
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We were saved very largely because 
the Dutch refused to be eaten up by 
Louis. When the French armies threw 
themselves on Holland, equipped as no 
troops had ever been, and commanded 
by men of whose genius we still talk, 
like Turenne and Conde, the impact 
looked as crushing as the German in- 
vasion of Serbia. The Bishop of 
Munster and other German princes 
played the parts of Bulgaria or Greece. 
But Holland’s dykes. were a safer bar- 
rier than Serbia’s mountains, and ‘‘the 
undigested vomit of the sea,” as Marvell 
had unkindly called her a short time 
before, not realizing what she would do 
again for freedom, saved Europe by 
letting in the waters. Then it was but 
a matter of time for William of Orange 
to bring Power after Power, England 
included, over to the right side, until 
every State but Sweden stood ranged 
against France. Her last hope vanished 
when a stray shot in the Black Forest 
earried off Turenne. 

There was a dark hour in store for us 
in the next war, when Tourville scat- 
tered our Fleet off Beachy Head, and 
we were in danger till the command of 
the Channel was won back at La Hogue. 
But our basis, at least, was more secure 
after the Revolution, and the leadership 
was unified. William had not changed 
his purpose when he crossed the sea, 
though we did not like him and he 
liked as little our reluctance to engage 
in Continental war. It was the enemy 
—it always is the enemy—who made 
the last great duel inevitable when he 
struck at our trade and recognized the 
Pretender. William did not live to 
see the War.of the Spanish Succession; 
he made the Grand Alliance for it and 
then died; how opportunely no one 
could have guessed, for no one knew 
that his death would give the command 
to the greatest military genius we have 
had. The discovery of Marlborough, 
strategist on the grand scale and great 
captain in the field, smooth and wary 
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diplomatist, adroit to coax the Dutch 
or cajole a hero like Charles XII, 
was our final stroke against Louis. He 
would be worth an army to us now; 
but we have had him only once in 
history. wk deat 

The great likeness between Louis 
and modern Germany is that in both 
cases we see State absolutism striking 
for dominion by force. We can imag- 
ine, also, that some of the reasons were 
the same in the two cases; that absolu- 
tism, whether of State or Sovereign, is 
less felt at home when it is extended 
over foreign subjects, and that the habit 
of considering only the interest of the 
State makes you trample recklessly 
on the life of other States and other 
people. Treitschke has| told us that 
it is the essence of the State to suffer no 
higher power than itself, and that 
“in the eternal conflict of separate 
States lies the beauty of history.”” We 
are not surprised to find him drawing 
the inference that war is an institution 
ordained by God. Louis and his con- 
temporaries did not preach so cold and 
systematic a doctrine. But they be- 
lieved that the nation was personified 
in its ruler, that his aim was glory, 
and that glory was most naturally 
sought in war. Louis spoke of glory 
like a lover. Meanwhile, he was told 
that he was the “vice Dieu,” and - 
more than that, a God on earth; while 
for him and many of his bishops God 
was only an attenuated King in heaven. 

With these conceptions of absolute 
State and absolute Sovereign floating 
in their minds, Louis XIV and the 
rulers of Germany were faced with .the 
same temptation. Each had the great- 
est army of their time waiting ready for 
use, and each had an incitement to use 
it. Louis had at his disposal Turenne - 
and Conde, the two greatest French 
soldiers before Napoleon; why let them 
rust? Germany had the prestige of 
1866 and 13870; the feeling that she 
had not unsheathed her bright weapon 
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for more than forty years, which was 
already long. Then there was an 
Imperial creation, the Navy, which must 
be tested some day. The difficulty 
with fleets and armies, as with other 
things, is that you cannot have them and 
eat them. But a moment comes 
when hunger or gourmandise is too 
strong; and it came for Germany last 
year, and for Louis when he made war 
upon the Dutch. 

It was a disaster for Louis that he 
embarked on militarism without having 
the heart or brain of a soldier. He 
delighted in the parade of war, es- 
pecially if ladies were present, but he 
missed the golden moment in Holland 
when Conde could have ridden straight 
to Amsterdam. And then there was 
his pride. Everyone knew he was the 
finest institution in Europe, and was 
prepared to allow for it; but he really 
went too far. At his best a skillful 
diplomatist, tireless in conciliating small 
States and spending money for the 
purpose as freely as the Germans, he 
let his divine respect for himself cloud 
his judgment and lead him into quarrels 
with everybody, from the Pope to the 
Turks, and sometimes into a big mis- 
calculation. So he squandered the 
moral capital of France, which was as 
great as its material resources. This 
had been the main difference between 
old France and modern Germany. The 
Germany of today has few willing imi- 
tators, but everyone wanted to imitate 
Louis and France. There were many 
Carls of Rosenmold in those days, and 
it was reasonable to copy the most 
intellectual and artistic country. You 
might fight against the arms of Louis, 
but you could not fight against the 
plays of Moliere and Racine, the prose 
of Pascal, and the garden terraces of 
Le Notre. Suppose there lived in 
Germany today, behind the big guns 
and bristling bayonets, Beethoven and 
Bach, Goethe and Schiller and Lessing, 
our estimate of Kultur would be dif- 










ferent. They would be better agents 
than spies and commercial travelers 
and waiters. 

The end of it all for Louis was that 
his larger designs failed and we founded 
our maritime and commercial suprem- 
acy. Being a great King, he kept up 
the grand facade of France, but the 
house inside was falling into ruins. In 
the black winter of 1709 the King 
at his windows in Versailles could hear 
the people crying out in the streets. 
The disaffection in Paris was a sign of 
something more serious than the little 
popular risings which had broken out 
constantly in the reign under a par- 
ticularly tiresome tax or levy. The 
King’s militarist policy answered for 
much, and a muddled and iniquitous 
fiscal system perhaps answered for 
more. The King could not keep ac- 
counts, and he was smitten with a 
building mania like that of another 
absolute, Justinian. All the time he 
was drawing the threads of government 
more closely into his hands. It is a 
sign of the completeness of his work that 
the Monarchy survived the first stages 
of the Revolution, and but for personal 
accidents might have survived it alto- 
gether. But Louis had made the 
Revolution possible. His chief modern 
historian in France, while writing ten- 
derly of him as of one who represented 
her brilliantly in a glorious epoch, 
admits that everything else that may 
be said about his reign can be summed 
up in this, that the Monarchy only 
outlived him for three-quarters of a 
century. 

So much for France; but Germany 
might deny that she is exposed to any 
of these revolutionary dangers. Ger- 
man absolutism is not that of a prodi- 
gal.Sovereign, but of a terribly efficient 
State. The Empire is as bent on 
method and economy as the France of 
Louis was confused and wasteful; it is 
all arranged so that no ounce of re- 
sources and no unitiof man-power can 
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be squandered. Instead of turning her 

‘people into beggars Germany has given 
them wealth and made them citizens 
of no mean city; and, compared with 
1715 or 1815, the prosperity of the 
twentieth century is dazzling. But 
the question is as to what will come 
after. When Germany wakes up out 
of her dream and realizes the drainage 
of her manhood, the loss of foreign 
trade, financial disorder, and other 
consequences, certain or probable, to 
what sort of criticisms and reflections 
about her rulers will she be moved? 
Will not the adventure, ended on any 
terms that seem likely, leave a bitter 
taste behind and inspire a longing for 
something different? 

Germany may try for something 
different if she realizes that militarism 
is a mistake. Then she may find that 
the only way to get rid of militarism is 
to make a hole in the fabric of the ab- 
solutist State. And it might be argued 
that revolution is easier in a country 
like Prussia, where the King, however 
technically ‘‘absolute,’”’ is by habit the 
first servant of the State. The Hohen- 
zollerns have kept up a wonderfully 
high standard of State service; and this 
recoils on themselves, for it means an 
exacting criterion by which they may 
be judged. There is a test and a suprem- 
acy to which even the Monarch must 
submit. 
accustomed to follew its Kings does 
not forsake them lightly; and a King 
of Prussia who is also German Em- 
peror is a more redoubtable person than 
Frederick William IV was in 1848. 
When the State idea has sunk into a 
people’s mind as deeply as it has sunk 
into the Germans, they are not inclined 
to question or rebel. The whole pre- 
sumption of the system is that reform 
works from above and not from below. 
i Sometimes we think that this state of 
mind ‘is peculiar to Prussia, andjwe 
have hopes that the rest of Germany 
will revolt from it. But the submis- 


On the other hand, a people 
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sive temper in politics is not limited to 
the Prussians, and the strange thing is 
to find it in a person and at a time when 
we should least expect it—in Luther at 
the Reformation. Luther’s name does 
not suggest Prussian tendencies; and 
yet he preached passive obedience and 
the divine right of princes. He could 
not be blamed for leaning on the 
princes for support, but it is sinister 
that he should have trampled so fiercely 
on the people as he did in the Peasants’ 
War, that tragedy of the Reformation. 
Luther, though he brought the demo- 
cratic spirit into religion, saw no reason 
why it should go any farther; and he 
left his Church in temporal fetters. 
The turn of mind which made Luther- 
anism a department of State has blocked 
one road to freedom and had a fateful 
influence on Germany’s_ develop- 
ment. 

From the Peasants’ War to the March 
Days revolution in Germany has not 
been fortunate or frequent. Southern 
Germany, of course, has had its Re- 
publicans, whose outbreaks in the first 
half of ‘the nineteenth century show a 
mentality different from the Prussian. 
Those traces of advanced politics, and 
the particularism which shows itself 
from time to time among the German 
States, have led some of us to speculate 


on a recoil of the rest of Germany from 


Prussia at the end of the War. But the 
old Republicanism is well-nigh dead, 
and against the old particularism power- 
ful forces are working. Probably the 
war has inspired a keener sense of Ger- 
man unity than has been felt at any 

the creation of the Empire. 


gone on throughout the Empire, the 
gospel of power, wealth and efficiency 
which has produced what might be 
called a neo-German consciousness? The 
crash, one may think, would have to be 
tremendous for the non-Prussian States 
to choose another road. 
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lem, the more we seem to fall back on 
the conclusion that the only guarantee 
of change in Germany is change in 
Prussia. And this is just the region 
where the past offers least encourage- 
ment to those who hope for a new order 
of things. Prussia is a State owing 
existence demonstrably to its kings 
and army, and we can only measure 
the strength of its militarism when we 
remember how firmly it is rooted in the 
past. It may be an exaggeration to 
say, as has been said, that Prussia was 
a State which had to be dangerous in 
order to be safe, but it is truth to say 
that she could only make a frontier by 
making an army. The process was 
begun before the days of Frederick, 
and the greatest moments of Prussian 
history have beer moments of war. 
Even the failures have not been final. 
No disaster could have been more 
crushing than Jena, but so far from 
ending militarism, it only made Prussia 
more formidable. Instead of the old 
army of nobles and serfs, it brought the 
Prussian people, acting for the first 
time as a nation, into the field for the 


‘War of Liberation. It is quite char- 


acteristic that the first use to which 
Prussia put a common citizenship 
should have been to make her citizens 
fight. But as the armed nation de- 
feated Napoleon, and fifty years later 
secured Prussian supremacy in Ger- 
many, and then German unity under 
Prussian headship, militarism very 
naturally seems a glory as well as a 
burden to the Prussians. 

Heine has left us his view of what 
happened at the Liberation in a charm- 
ing sentence :— 


After God, the snow, and the Cossacks 
had destroyed the best portion of 
Napoleon’s forces, we Germans received 
the command from those highest in 
authority to free ourselves from the 
foreign yoke, and we straightway 
flamed with manly wrath at the bond- 


The more we think about the prob- 








age too long endured; and we let our- 
selves be excited to enthusiasm by the 
fine melodies, but bad verses, of Koern- 
er’s ballads, and we fought until we 
won our freedom—for we always do 
what our princes command. 


Heine was a Jew by birthandaFrench- 
man by preference, and his version is, 
naturally, rather scandalous; it does 
considerably more than justice to 
Frederick William III. But it reminds 
us how little of a really political public 
there was among the people whom 
Fichte roused and Stein organized and 
led. The lack of it was clear each time 
that the spirit of reform tried conclu- 
sions with the spirit of authority in the 
last century. For want of strong and 
practiced opinion the Berlin Revolution, 
of 1848, which had begun like a whirl- 
wind, realized so little. The same air 
of speculativeness hung about the more 
distinguished Frankfort Parliament. 
Could anything else be expected from a 
people that had not gone through the 
forms of political training? The tend- 
ency was to leave criticism fataliy in 
the hands of the theorists, dreamers, or 
enthusiasts, whom Stein distrusted as 
‘*metapoliticians.”” And when the con- 
flict arose over those Army Bills of 1862 
which were to be so decisive for the 
future of Prussia and Germany, the 
middle class was helpless before the will 
of Bismarck. 

Since then new elements, of course, 
have appeared in the situation. Con- 
servatism is faced by industrialism— 
the possible menace of labor and the 
power of capital. It is true that 
capital and labor did not prevent the 
war from happening or, when it hap- 
pened, from being energetically pressed. 
And in peace the Social Democracy, 
excluded from control in the Reichstag, 
and shut out from representation in 
Prussia, has shown the characteristic 
weakness of German politicians. But 
politics are now tested more closely by 
results, and what remains to be seen is 
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the difference which the stress of war 
may make to the balance of power in 
Germany. The great industrialists as 
well as the workers may have some- 
thing to say. It would rather con- 
tradict experience if at the end of the 
war the quickened national conscious- 
ness simply relapsed into torpor. The 
nation, fighting in millions on the bat- 
tlefield, has. learned its strength, and 
may express it. In the new knowl- 
edge of itself it may be strong enough 
to insist on political reform, defying 
those omens of the past which are 
The Times. 
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nearly as adverse to reform as they 
are to revolution. But evidently the 
chances of reform would increase almost 
in ratio to our success on the battle- 
field. We have been told by Delbruck 
that nothing less than a Sedan inflicted 
on the Germans would secure Parlia- 
mentary control of the German Army. 
It is in a German Sedan, therefore, 
that the best chance lies of effecting 
change in Germany; though the in- 
terested judgment of a Prussian need 
not lead us into assuming that it is the 
only chance. 





“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS.” 


The Times correspondent at Wash- 
ington in Wednesday’s issue quotes the 
New York World as responsible for the 
statement that the Government of the 
United States are about to issue 
a protest asserting that our pres- 
ent policy towards contraband 
“contravenes the traditional Brit- 
ish attitude in regard to the treatment 
of foodstuffs,” and that it ‘‘runs counter 
to the views of the Government as 
expressed during and after the formula- 
tion of the Declaration of London.” 
The New York World goes on to sug- 
gest that ‘‘as the Order in Council was 
proclaimed as a retaliation for the 
German submarine campaign, it ought 
to be abandoned if Germany is now 
really prepared to abandon her ‘block- 
ade.’”’ We sincerely hope that this 
does not represent the real intentions 
of the American, Government, and that 
no action of theirs will be based upon 
it, though of course we can well believe 
that the German diplomatists have 
been moving Heaven and earth to in- 
duce the President and the State De- 
partment to act as their cat’s-paw and 
to take a line which superficially looks 
fair and reasonable. ‘‘We,” say the 
Germans, “give up the indiscriminate 
sinking of enemy ships when and where 


we can and without affording any real 
protection to the passengers and crews, 
but in response to that great concession 
the United States must sternly request 
and require that Britain shall give up 
her blockade, or by whatever name 
she calls her policy towards contra- 
band.” 

It is obvious that if the United States 
falls into this trap, and then tries to 
support her demand by such elaborate - 
verbal devices as those indicated in the 
New York World, a position of very 
great danger and inconvenience may 
arise, which we are certain would be 
deeply regretted by the best friends of 
America here, and also by the most 
far-seeing and most patriotic of Ameri- 
cans. In our opinion, the best way to 
prevent the emergence of a condition of 
things highly dangerous for both nations 
is to make it clear to America what is 
the real position of the British people 
on this vital matter. What America 
has to consider is not the verbal inepti- 
tudes of our Foreign Office or of any 
other Department of State, but the 
feelings that are stirring and will control 
the heart and the brain of the nation 
as a whole. We want, if we can, to 
show the American public what is the 
true attitude of our people, for in all 
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eontroversies between two such States 
as ours the danger on both sides is 
ignorance and misunderstanding rather 
than ill will. We are quite sure that 
the Washington Government, let alone 
the American people, are not essentially 
hostile to us, do not want to injure us 
at a vital point, and are not deliberately 
seeking to tie our hands behind us in the 
final round of our death-struggle with 
Germany. Yet if they are ignorant of 
our true attitude they may drift into, 


or rather be enticed into, action of that 


very kind. 

If in the course of our plain speaking 
to America we have to say things which 
are disagreeable to our own Government 
and Foreign Office, and which no doubt 
will be bitterly resented by them, we 
shall be sorry, but it cannot be helped. 
This is a case in which there must be 
the plainest of plain speaking or serious 
harm will ensue. The first thing that 
we may ask the American Government 
to remember is that the British people 
cannot and will not be entangled in a 
net of words. That such entanglement 
will prove easy is, we grant, more than 


- likely. The State Department at 


Washington is served by men of much 
quicker wits and abler pens than our 
Foreign Office, and we shall not be in 
the least surprised to see an argumen- 
tative victory won by the President and 
Mr. Lansing over attempts to define 
such words and phrases as ‘‘ blockade,’ 
“retaliation,” and “freedom of the 
seas.” Still more easily will they be 
able to secure a verbal triumph over 
the ridiculous attempt of our Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war to 
protect their amour propre by pretend- 
ing to maintain the Declaration of 
London, when in reality they were 
abandoning its chief provisions. To 
the State Department, engaged in the 
easy task of knocking verbal sparks out 
of our Foreign Office, we want, then, 
to say what is said by a character in 
one of Stevenson’s novels: ‘‘ You can- 


not fight me with a word.” They may 
obtain any amount of dialectical suc- 
cesses over our diplomatists, but that 
will make no difference to the deter- 
mination of the British people, nor will 
it alter by one iota the facts behind the 
words. Call it a blockade, a policy of 
retaliation as regards war zones, the 
organic development of contraband of 
war, or what you will, the fact remains 
that, come what may, we mean to use 
our sea power to bring Germany to her 
knees, and shall not allow the accident 
of the peculiar geographical position of 
certain of the neutral Pdwers to defeat 
a policy essential to our existence as a 
free people. Germany is a_ besieged 
nation, and we are the besiegers. That 
is the long and short of the matter. 
To imagine that we are going to raise 
the siege, or maintain it as a blood- 
stained sham, because of the geographi- 
eal difficulties of which we have spoken 
is utterly to misread the character of 
the British people. They are no more 
going to surrender to a punctilio of this 
kind than the Government of the North 
would have surrendered to it during the 
Civil War. Any Minister here who was 
to suggest that we ought to relax our 
hold upon the neck of Germany be- 
cause we could not ‘‘square”’ it with 
some foolish statement made three or 
four years ago as to the Declaration of 
London would be literally hurled from 
office by his indignant fellow-country- 
men. No departure from the policy 
and practice of ‘a siege can or will be 
tolerated by us. 

But while we shall insist upon the 
maintenance of the siege of Germany, 
and not allow it to be rendered void 
by the technical claims of neutrals or 
by that sinister figment called “the 
freedom of the seas,” invented by the 
Germans as a lure to American public 
opinion, we shall of course do nothing 
which will infringe the substantial and 
legitimate rights of neutrals. We can- 
not allow them to feed and supply 
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Germany under the cloak of neutrality. 
On the other hand, we have no desire 
to make them suffer any unnecessary 
hardships because we are at war with 
Germany. All their just rights will of 
course be respected, even though we 
cannot concede that Germany must be 
supplied with food and articles neces- 
sary for the manufacture of munitions 
as long as there is a neutral label upon 
them and somebody is willing to swear 
that they are not consigned to German 
merchants or intended for German 
consumption. 

Though, as we have said, we are not 
going to wrangle over such words and 
phrases as “blockade,” “retaliation,” 
and ‘‘freedom of the seas,” or once 
more hold up the Declaration of Lon- 
don to hatred, ridicule, and contempt, 
and do not intend to allow ‘‘the fatal 
imposture and force of words”’ to nullify 
all our sacrifices, a special word may be 
said in regard to the phrase “the 
freedom of the seas.” Of that phrase 
we may say, indeed, what South said 
of “verbal magic” in general:— 


The generality of Mankind is wholly 
and absolutely governed by Words 
and Names: Without, nay, for the 
most part, even against the knowledge 
Men have of things. . . . As for the 
meaning of the Word itself, that may 
shift for itself; and as for the Sense 
and Reason of it, that has little or 
nothing to do here; only let it sound 
full and round, and chime right to the 
Humor, which is at present a Gog (just 
as a big, long, rattling Name is said to 
command even Adoration from a 
Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this 
powerful, senseless Engine, a Man shall 
be able to carry all before him, or to 

The Spectator. 
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draw all after him, as he pleases. For, 
a plausible, insignificant Word, in the 
mouth of an expert Demagogue, is a 
dangerous and a dreadful Weapon. 


Just such a word or phrase is ‘the 
freedom of the seas,”’ though here it is 
not the expert demagogue but the ex- 
pert diplomat who is trying to use the 
‘‘dangerous and dreadful Weapon.” 

In all seriousness, we would ask our 
American kinsmen to pause before they 
allow the phrase ‘“‘the freedom of the 
seas”’ to be used to embroil the English- 
speaking race. We are at war, not 
playing a game of cards or polo. We 
are fighting for our lives, and to save 
ourselves and the freedom—strange as 
it may seem in such context—of the 
small and neutral nations we must 
maintain the siege of Germany. In 
sober truth, “freedom of the seas,” 
means, not what it says, but ‘the 
freedom of Germany” to pass in blood 
and fire over Belgium and Serbia and 
the Northern Provinces of France, and 
to slay and ravish and burn. The 
true freedom of the seas it has always 
been our part to maintain. Who dare 
assert that we have ever used our naval 
power to tryannize over our neighbors 
or to serve our selfish ends? Others 
may have talked of the freedom of the 
seas. We have maintained it. We 
are maintaining it now. Was it we 
who sank the Lusitania or the 
Arabic or the Ancona or did the 
deeds of shame which have so deeply 
stirred the American people? Let 
America look behind the words to the 
facts and not be bemused by high- 
sounding phrases, and we have no fear 
as to her verdict. 





FRENCH LITERATURE AND THE WAR. 


A bare statement at the outset of this 
article will help the reader to realize 
how French literature has been affected 


by the war. Between July, 1914, and 
January, 1915, there was a practically 
complete standstill in the bookselling 
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trade; between January and December, 
1915, I find by the ‘‘Tablettes Biblio- 
graphiques” that eight hundred instead 
of an average eighteen thousand ‘vol- 
umes were published; that is to say, 
the literary output of France has suf- 
fered a depletion of more than nine- 
teen-twentieths, or, to put it differently, 
about four volumes have come out in 
1915 to ninety in the preceding years. 
This statement is startling enough, 
but the reader would be even more 
surprised if he satisfied himself by 
glancing at the brief catalogue that a 
third of the list is made up of pamphlets, 
while the rest largely consists of re- 
prints, school-books, and practical books 
of all kinds which nobody notices in 
ordinary times, but which, being com- 
paratively so numerous, strike one to- 
day as of absolutely hardy growth. 
When the war broke out in August, 
1914, the publishing season was over. 
The book trade in France regards the 
twelve weeks following the middle of 
July not merely as the “dead season,” 
but as a sort of gap which nobody cares 
to fill, and the habit of people con- 
nected with bookselling, like that of 
people connected with teaching, is to 
speak of July in October as “‘last year.” 
It is superfluous to say that nobody 
thought during the eventful autumn of 
1914 either of writing, or printing, or 
above all publishing anything. During 
the last three months of the year the 
bookshops were a picture of desolation. 
The two Odeon galleries, which have 
an undisputed claim to be called the 
heart of literary Paris, were deserted. 
One of the two was—-still is, in fact— 
completely abandoned by the familiar 
bookseller; the other, given up to an 
elderly one-eyed person and to a boy, 
was frequented by forlorn men past 
the military age seeking their old 
haunt much more from a mechanical 
impulse than to indulge a definite wish. 
Week after week the same volumes 
would be seen staring at the silent 
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arches; books on tactics and strategy 
which had been novelties only a few 
months before and now seemed ages 
behind hand; books on Alsace-Lorraine; 
translations from German, nay from 
Turkish books, on the cover of which a 
scarlet map showed the Northern 
frontier of France, pushed down to the 
Loire; military novels by Psichari, the 
grandson of Renan killed at the battle 
of the Marne; patriotic medieval se- 
quences by poor Peguy, also killed at the 
battle of the Marne; the romances of 
Barres; and asa background thestanding 
army of solid works on literature or art, 
many of which I have seen where they 
are the last twenty odd years. Of 
the truly literary book, the novel or 
poem of which the snob said loudly, 
with an important air, ‘‘C’est une 
ceuvre,” great piles of which rose on 
the counters as extemporized monu- 
ments to fame that would not wait, 
and before which I remember seeing 
Huysmans and Remy de Gourmont 
standing with a judicial expression on 
their striking ugly red faces, there was 
no more question than if they had been 
fabled memories. 

Things are not very different now; 
there may be a hundred or so nou- 
veautes lying there in modest. bunches 
of two or three copies, but until a fort- 
night ago there was not any which had 
the slightest pretension to being ‘‘ une 
euvre,”’ and the one clerk who has 
come back from the front never dreamed 
of telegraphing to you over his ledger 
that there was something worth looking 
at in his gallery. 

The nouveautes are made stale almost 
on the day of their birth because they 
are either too like the novelties of two 
years ago, or because the vicinity of 
the stupendous drama of which they 
were born is too much for their feeble 
life. There are new and excellent works 
on Germany but, like the old ones, they 
are by M. Chuquet, M. Blondel, M. 
Muret or Abbe Wetterle; there are 
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analyses of German brutality by such 
an able man as M. Andler, and proofs 
of the same by M. Bedier, or M. Noth- 
omb, but who requires a volume to be 
convinced? Even a narration like 
“Dixmude,” by M. le Goffic, a Breton 
poet who seemed predestined to record 
the heroism of his countrymen, the 
fusilliers marins, cannot appear 80 
excellent as it will some day long after 
the peace is concluded, because the 
Dixmude fights were only an episode, 
and we are all of us actors in the trag- 
edy. 

You see respected academical names 
on a few volumes—the names of 
Barres, the names of Lavedan, Riche- 
pin, Bazin, Leon Daudet; but when you 
open the volumes you discover with 
dismay that they consist of reprints 
from the dailies, just like those of M. 
Joseph Reinach or M. Jollivet, and the 
prospect of reading over again a back 
number of the ‘‘Echo de Paris” or of 
the ‘‘Gaulois’? during the slowest- 
going war nearly sickens one; even the 
effusions which M. Romain Rolland 
sends us from the heights on which he 
now lives, original as they are, cannot 
tempt us to do more than think awhile 
and shrug our shoulders. The thoughts 
of yesterday are nothing to men whose 
consuming longing is to get rid of to- 
day. 

A number of private diaries which 
have been published by M. de Nous- 
sanne, M. Laudet, the Abbe Klein, the 
English governess of the Kronprinz’s 
children, several nurses, several chap- 
lains, interesting as they have been at 
the time of publication and interesting as 
they will become again, suffer from the 
same original fault: notes of that kind 
cannot have in them more than the 
facts they record, and those facts have 
been left behind. 

Is there no literature left in France? 
you will ask. Was there nobody in 
that country who was so possessed of 
an artistic inspiration that he could not 
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check its expression? Has there been 
no fiction, no poetry since the outbreak 
of the war? Strange as the answer 
may sound, it is a fact that there has 
been no artistic life proper in France 
since July, 1914; the atmosphere in 
towns full of people in mourning and 
expecting more bereavements, in a 
country in which everybody awakes 
with the thought of the German at 
Noyon, as the phrase now goes, fifty 
miles from Paris, is too uncongenial. 
There is no risk in prophesying that the 
literary production of Great Britain 
will decrease not in arithmetical but in 
geometrical proportion with the in- 
crease of the British Army. Moral 
struggles may prepare for artistic 
beauty; they never see its production. 
We have had indeed novels, some of 
them signed by such well-known writers 
as M. Bourget, M. de Nion, and M. 
Abel Hermant; but they are war 
novels, everlastingly § war-recalling 
things, and they evidently owed their 


birth to the demand of magazine editors 
for the work of fiction as indispensable 


to the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes’’ 
as it is to “Le Petit Parisien.” ‘‘Le 
Sens de la Mort,” M. Bourget’s novel, 
is sincere and in one way powerful, 
but its sincerity and power come from 
the author’s patriotism and religious 
belief more than from a literary in- 
spiration; the situation, that is to say, 
in M. Bourget’s method, the purpose, 
holds us interested, but we take little 
or no interest in the characters and skip 
both from a desire to know the progress 
of the thesis and from an aversion to 
hearing dialogues in which we scarcely 
believe. 

Only two exceptions can we point 
out: two solitary works in seventeen 
months can be claimed by literature 
worthy of the name. “Gaspard” a 
short novel by M. Rene Benjamin, is a 
military story, written by a young 
writer who saw the war, was wounded 
and came back from the front just in 
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time to secure the Prix Goncourt; but 
it is not an autobiography, like most 
other military stories; it is a picture of 
the war as seen by a person as remote 
from literary aspirations as a snail ven- 
dor in the rue de la Gaite may be. 
“Corona Benignitatis Anni Tui,’ by 
The Saturday Review. 
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M. Paul Claudel, is a collection of 
liturgical poems, a serene monument 
rising like the pillar of light in our dark- 
ness, and it may be the author’s mas- 
terpiece. Both works have a right to 
serious consideration, and I shall advert 
to them again in due time. 
Ernest Dimnet. 
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“The Greatest of Literary Problems,” 
which James Phinney Baxter discusses 
and for which he offers a solution, in an 
impressive volume bearing the title 
quoted, is, as the reader will guess, the 
often-discussed problem of the author- 
ship of the ‘‘Shakespeare” works. It 
seems quite possible that "this discus- 
sion may go on to the end of time; at 
least, no settlement is at present in sight. 
Mr. Baxter’s work is the most exhaust- 
ive and comprehensive presentation of 
the Baconian theory yet made. He has 
made a careful study of all available 
material—literary, biographic and his- 
torical—and groups the results in a 
singularly clear and cogent way. His 
aim is first to show, by an examination of 
William Shakespeare’s character and 
career, that it is impossible that he 
could have written the works attributed 
to him; and then to prove that Bacon 
was the only man of the time who was 
capable of such an achievement. He 
outlines, with at least sufficient detail, 
the roystering and adventurous career 
of Shakespeare the actor; studies the 
separate plays in their relation to Shake- 
speare’s ‘life; scrutinizes the portraits 
and what he characterizes as “‘ mythical 
relics”’; and devotes an interesting chap- 
ter to what he regards as the crucial 
question of the genuineness of Shake- 
speare’s signatures to certain documents. 
The second half of the book is devoted 
to the affirmative side of the question— 
the marshaling of evidence in support 
of the Baconian theory, including a 


review of Bacon’s life and varied ac- 
tivities and of his writings, an argument 
designed to prove that Bacon was the 
real author of certain works attributed 
to Spenser, Greene and Marlowe, and 
a@ painstaking study of thumbmarks 
and ciphers. Seventy or more full page 
illustrations present portraits, fac sim- 
iles and other material necessary to the 
illumination of the text; and a complete 
bibliography and index complete the 
work. Altogether, the book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of an ex- 
tremely baffling subject. 


The touching study of the life-work 
of Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau, 
which Stephen Chalmers contributed to 
the January Ailantic Monthly under the 
title “‘The Beloved Physician,” is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany in an attractive little volume, with 
a dozen or more illustrations, and an 
Introduction consisting of passages 
from an address by Dr. Trudeau on 
“The Value of Optimism in Medicine.” 
Dr. Trudeau’s career, from the day 
when he was carried into the Adiron- 
dacks in 1873, apparently doomed to 
an early death from tuberculosis, down 
to his death last November, after more 
than forty years devoted to the open- 
air treatment of tuberculosis patients 
at Saranac, is as good an illustration as 
could be found of the principles which 
he defined in his address. Mr. Chalmers 
knew him intimately and this apprecia- 
tion of his character and his life work is 
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both affectionate and discriminating. 


Americans who, while not addicted to 
panic, have taken to heart the lessons 
taught by the present war, and realize 
something of the possibilities awaiting 
a happy-go-lucky national policy of 
getting ready for an emergency after 
the emergency has come cannot fail to 
be stirred by Julius Muller’s two books, 
“The Invasion of America” and ‘The 
A. B. C. of National Defense” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). The first, which is in 
the guise of fiction, describes an unex- 
pected declaration of war by a coalition 
of European Powers, the approach of a 
powerful battle fleet convoying trans- 
ports, the bombardment of the coast, 
the landing at Block Island, the smash- 
ing of the coast defenses, the invasion of 
New England, the investment of Bos- 
ton, the capture of New York City and 
the prodigious price paid to the con- 
querors. The story is vividly told, and, 
if any reader thinks it lurid and wildly 
fanciful, he should not skip the numer- 
‘ous footnotes which cite statements 
from official reports corroborating all 
that is related concerning the inad- 
equacy of the coast defenses, the weak- 
ness of the navy and the ridiculous feeble- 
ness of the national army. In the other 
book, the author lays down the first 
principles of national defense, shows 
how their application has been impeded 
by a wavering and shifting policy, by 
the absence of trained leadership, and 
by political and personal considerations, 
and draws from official reports and other 
authoritative sources unimpeachable 
evidence of military and naval weak- 
ness. Both books will serve a useful 
purpose if they help to arouse Americans 
to a realizing sense of existing conditions 
and the imperative need of a change in 
temper and policy. 


In “The | Three Things” (Little, 
Brown & Co.) Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews tells the story of an Amer- 
ican lad who, in the course of his ex- 
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perience while fighting for the Allies in 
France, was led to abandon three deeply- 
rooted prejudices—against the ‘great 
unwashed,” against religion, and against 
certain alien nationalities. The story 
is brief, too bricf for the best effect, 
and the coincidene:s a shade too start- 
ling to seem real. There is a faint flavor 
of romance at the end. 


A cynical critic might say that Rich- 
ard Wightman’s slender volume of 
verse ‘“‘Ashes and Sparks” (The Cen- 
tury Company) contains rather more 
ashes than sparks. Much of it is of the 
latest type, unconventional in form, and 
resolving itself into little more than 
prose, cut up into more or less irregular 
lines—these, for example, from “The 
Exposition”’: 


We didn’t see the Manager at all, 

But there must have been one around 
there somewhere 

To arrange all this and look after it. 

And we didn’t pay anything to get in; 

Our hearts invited us. 


Yet there are not wanting real poems, 
alive with feeling, subtle in thought, and 
graceful in form—among{them “The 
Guarding Love,’ ‘Sing On, O Heart,” 
“*The Pilgrim,” and this ‘‘ The Mariner’’: 


O God, call out to me! 

Amid the voices of the tossing sea,— 

Competing, clamorous, bidding for my 
soul,— 

Give me thy cheer, and let me see the 
scroll, 

Full-lit by myriad steady stars, 

Whereon are chartered clear the deeps 
and bars 

Of life’s broad ocean where my sail is 
set. 

The course is dim to me—aye, dim, and 
yet 

Somewhere, afar maybe, with lights 
agleam, 

Waits the fair harbor of my hope and 
dream. 

The storm is high—astern the shelt’ring 
lea— 

Dear God, call out to me! 
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“In the Great Wild North,” by D. 
Lange, is a good winter book, for boys of 
the United States, as it describes the 
snows and storms of the far colder Hud- 
son Bay region, and the life of those 
through whom the great Hudson Bay 
Company made its enormous wealth 
and, last of all, it tells of a wonderful 
journey in search of beaver, undertaken 
early in the nineteenth century by an 
adventurous Scotsman and his son, 
Steve McLean. They encountered a 
grizzly, and a panther, shot a buck, 
captured an eagle, saw various tribes 
of Indians and learned something of 
their customs and traditions, and at 
last, as a crowning adventure, made 
their way to St. Louis, boldly defying a 
hostile party of Indians. Then they set- 
tled upon a farm near St. Louis, ap- 
parently to live happy ever after. It 
can be seen that the story is instruct- 
ive; it is also interesting, and it is ex- 
cellently illustrated by W. L. Howes. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


No true lover of dogs can fail to feel 
the appeal of the volume ‘‘To Your Dog 
and My Dog” (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
in which Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt has 
grouped thirty-two poems in which dif- 
ferent poets have sung the praises of the 
intelligence, fidelity and comradeship of 
dogs to which—or should one say to 
whom?—they were attached. Scott, 
Byron, Newbolt, Kipling, Matthew 
Arnold, Richard Watson Gilder, W. 
M. Letts, R. C. Lehmann, Burges John- 
son, Louise Imogen Guiney, Katharine 
Lee Bates and St. John Lucas are 
among the poets whose verses decorate 
these exquisitely printed pages. It 
seems almost a pity that Ian Hay had 
not sung the praise of “‘Scally,’’ so that 
he might have been included with 
Lufra, Leo, Rufus, Tim, Roger, Laddie 
and the rest. 


Joseph Husband, author of ‘ America 
at Work” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is a 
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past master of the art of graphic, com- 
pressed writing. In the twelve sketches 
or studies of different forms of industrial 
activity which make up the book, there 
are no superfluous words. ‘‘Semaphore”’ 
describes a ride on the engine of a light- 
ning express train; ‘‘The Narrow 
House” a visit to a factory for the mak- 
ing of caskets; ‘‘Vulcan”’ depicts the 
working of a great steel mill; ‘“Sky- 
scraper”’ tells of a climb up the staging 
of a lofty tower; and each of the other 
sketches describes graphically some 
phase of modern industry. The sketches 
are charged with sympathetic feeling, 
and they will help to a better under- 
standing of the perils and hardships of 
those who toil in the great constructive 
industries. 


J. B. Thornhill’s ‘‘Adventures in 
Africa’’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a de- 
scription, as the author explains in his 
Introduction, of the life of a pioneer in 


that portion of South Central Africa 
known as Katanga—a part of the Con-' 
go State—and an account of the ex- 
ploitation of that region. Mr. Thorn- 
hill spent four years engaged in the de- 
velopment of the great Katanga Copper 
Belt, and in the employ of the Tangany- 


ika Concessions. During most of this 
time, he was practically cut off from 
civilization, and lived in a hut among the 
natives, sharing their hardships and 
facing all kinds of peril from savages 
and wild beasts. He disclaims all liter- 
ary ability, but his narrative is not less 
vivid and thrilling for the direct sim- 
plicity with which it is told. It is a 
graphic, first-hand account of conditions 
as they are, and of the processes by 
which the Dark Continent is being 
opened up and its vast mineral resources 
made available. Of especial importance 
are the chapters descriptive of that 
dreaded scourge, sleeping-sickness, and 
of the indentured-labor system in the 
Portuguese territory of Angola. 





